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“AN OLD-FASHIONED BOUQUET’’—By Bessie Lasky 


Splash in! 


Old man Sun! When he’s got 
you nearly to the melting point, 


you can still laugh—and splash 
back at him! 

Where? In your tub, of course, 
that’s filled to the brim with cool- 
ness as fresh as a clear moun- 
tain pool. 

Blissfully submerged . . . that 
will be you. Blithely afloat — 
that’s sure to be Ivory! And when 
your wilted spirits have com- 
pletely revived, the friend of 
millions of American bathers 


will demonstrate anew its genius 
for quick-rinsing foam! 

Splash! There goes the last 
Ivory bubble away. Cleared of 
perspiration, the skin seems to 
breathe gratefully. And even if 
the shoulders and arms are blush- 
ing with sunburn, they have noth- 
ing to fear from Ivory’s refresh- 
ing foam. Isn’t Ivory safe even 
for baby’s peach-blossom skin? 

Old man Sun, here’s a person 
who’s serene and happy at the 
climax of your hot summer day! 


... kind to everything it touches - 99 “4/,,, /, Pure - “It floats” 
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$10,000,000 GRAIN-MARKET corporation and a co- 
operative association with a membership of more than 
two million, both sponsored by the Federal Farm Board, 
seem to indicate that the American farmer is about to claim his 
»place in the field of big business. ‘‘The most important step 
\American agriculture has ever taken’ is the phrase used by the 
President of the American Farm Bureau in characterizing the 
jew farmer-owned grain-marketing cor- 
oration; and the creation of the National 
Dhamber of Agricultural Cooperatives is 
| aailed by the press as evidence that the 
jarmer is at last recognizing the principles 
bf organization already applied by industry 
ind labor. In these two organizations, 
sorrespondents point out, the Farm Board 
itives conerete expression of its theory that 
the farmer must not only help himself, 
hodividually, but must ally himself more 
d llosely with the cooperative movement. 

The cooperatives, in turn, must learn the 

|heaning of the word, consolidate their 
Weattered forces, and come to a general 
nderstanding as to the purpose of the 
3 i20vement if their members are to secure 
hhe greatest benefits of the so-called farm- 
belief bill. 

So far, there have been four important 
Yéeps in President Hoover’s plan to help 
‘Whee farmers. First, of course, came the 
hnactment of legislation. The second step 
Yeas the appointment of the members of 
‘Whe Farm Board. Next came the Board’s 
Hest important step—the projection at 
; hicago of the $10,000,000 Farmers’ 
Wational Grain Corporation. This was 
“Pollowed within a few days by a farm con- 
: rence at Baton Rouge and the announce- 
s 
} 


ent that a gigantic cooperative associa- 
)on, the National Chamber of Agricultural 
pooperatives, with a membership of more 
Jaan two million farmers, would be 
Yormed to build up the system of farm 
ooperatives. In between came the selec- 
on of Samuel R. McKelvie, editor of The 
Vebraska Farmer and former Governor of 
i ‘ebraska, as the ‘‘wheat’’ member of the 
arm Board. 


‘} The central grain-marketing agency— wo 
‘ne National Grain Corporation—is to be so THE “WHEAT 
‘ganized on cooperative lines that it will Of the Farm Board. 


© eligible for loans under the farm-relief 
it. When established, it is to serve as the 


Samuel R. McKelvie, ; eis : 
pointed July 30. ative hopes to have a voice in setting 


| THE FARMER ENTERS “BIG BUSINESS” 


intermediary between the Farm Board and the farmers. It will 
be owned, controlled, and managed by the cooperatives, which 
must subscribe the original capital. In short, it is not to be a 
government affair. As the St. Paul Pioneer Press explains: 


“The purpose is to assist the individual farmer through or- 
ganization. It proposes to accomplish this by placing control 
over the marketing of a substantial part of the crop in one 
centralized, farmer-owned agency. Such 
a marketing corporation with expert 
management, membership in all important 
exchanges, and offices all over the world, 
should be able to introduce big-business 
efficiency into the disposal of the grain 
erop. It should be able to get the farmer 
the best prevailing price at the lowest pos- 
sible cost. 

“The object of this organization will not 
be able to influence prices, except, perhaps, 
in the sense of eliminating violent day-to- 
day and week-to-week fluctuations, but 
‘through economies to obtain for the farmer 
a larger share of such prices as may be 
obtainable. It will be of benefit to farmers 
as individuals only as they become or- 
ganized. And in proportion as the farmers 
organize, the benefits should inerease, for 
the strength of the marketing corporation 
will depend in no small part on the propor- 
tion of the total supply of grain it can 
control. 

“The present scheme is based upon the 
idea that by making it possible for the 
farmer to perform many of the functions 
now in the hands of middlemen, and by 
giving him an opportunity to regulate his 
marketing intelligently, there will be 
sufficient economies to make a substantial 
difference in the producer’s favor.” 


Without raising the price of wheat to the 
consumer, points out the St. Touis Post- 
Dispatch, ‘‘it is hoped to benefit the farmer 
by reducing the costs of marketing, largely 
through the use of the cooperatives’ facili- 
ties.”” Continues this Missouri daily: 


‘In the early days of farm movements 
there was much talk of eliminating the 
middleman, but it has now been learned 
that the middleman has several important 
functions. He assembles, transports, and 
distributes the crop; grades, packs, and 
stores it, if necessary; and often extends 
eredit. The present aim of the cooperative 
groups is to discharge these functions and 


Chay 3883 eliminate whatever unnecessary spread in 


MEMBER” price there may have been between pro- 
ducer and consumer. By handling large 


Former Governor ae 
quantities of farm products, the cooper- 


of Nebraska, ap- 


the price. The cooperative groups, which 
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OH BOY 
HERE’S HELP 
tuar I$ HELP! 
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TO MARKET, TO MARKET! 
—Evans in the Columbus Dispatch. 


THE LATEST THING IN FARM RELIEF 
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THAT MAGIC WORD 
—wWarren in the Cleveland Newss 


were helpless many times in their evolutionary days because of 
jealousies and disagreements over policy, seem likely to come 
{nto their own shortly.” 

The successful outcome of the Chicago meeting, to The Amer- 
ican Agriculturist (New York City), is proof that the farmers and 
cooperative associations ‘‘can merge their interests and forget 
their antagonisms when the necessity is great enough.’’ Or- 
ganizations which were never able heretofore to get together 
“have sunk their past differences,’ remarks the New York 
World. And, it goes on, ‘‘this is no mean achievement for the 
Farm Board.’ According to The American Agriculturist, the 
following are the purposes for which the Farmers’ National 
Grain Corporation is to be formed: 

1. To conduet stabilization operations on the open market, 
if and when such operations have been approved in advance by 
the Farm Board. 

2. To buy grain from member stockholders and to sell such 
grain for its own account. 

“3. To conduct educational work among farmers concerning 
the value of cooperative marketing and economical production. 

‘4. To lease, purchase, or construct necessary storage and 
other facilities. 

**5. To lend money to existing farmer-owned cooperative 
elevator associations for the purpose of building elevators or 
other physical facilities, 

**6. To make loans to farmer-owned companies for the pur- 
pose of financing and marketing crops from farm to market.” 

Sam H. Thompson, President of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, anticipates that the $10,000,000 Grain Corporation, 
through its operations, may cut distribution costs in half. 
“Whether the committee named to organize the grain corpora- 
tion is able to make it a selling organization this year or not, it is 
bound to be a good influence in the market,’ declares The 
Prairie Farmer, of Chicago. All along, says The Oklahoma 
Farmer-Stockman, the Farm Board has shown that it does 
not intend to do anything that the farmers themselves might 
reasonably be expected to do. The farmers of the country 
‘have great faith in the men selected by President Hoover from 
their own ranks,” says The Farmer, of St. Paul. But, points out 


the Master of the National Grange, ‘‘unless the organized co 
operatives themselves and the farm leaders give their whole 
hearted support to the program, it can not succeed.” As Alex 
ander Legge, chairman of the Farm Board, explains: 


“There are many people who think that the Board’s activitie 
should be directed to the arbitrary raising of the price-level fo 
agricultural products. The Board can not raise prices arbitrarily 
Prices are determined by basic economic conditions—by th 
demand for a commodity, the supply available to meet tha 
demand, and the manner in which that supply is fed to th 
market. What the Board hopes to do is to assist farmers t 
become hetter able to compete with other groups in the market 
of the nation and the world. It expects, by aiding in the de 
velopment of cooperative associations, to make possible econ 
omies in marketing and stabilized marketing conditions, and t 
assist farmers to obtain their just share of the national income 

“Any enterprise involving the direct welfare of one-third o 
the people of America and the indirect welfare of the othe 
two-thirds must be approached deliberately. It is equalh 
apparent that the structure to be erected by the Board mus 
be of a permanent character. For these reasons, it is probabl 
that the Board will move deliberately in its action. 

“‘The Board believes that its work, as directed by law and b> 
opportunity, can best be done by working with and throug! 
established groups of farmers, who are organized or who may b 
organized on a basis of specific farm commodities. It believe 
that the larger the group and the more regional or national it 
scope, the better and more readily can assistance be given.” 


In the opinion of B. H. Hibbard, of the University of Wiscon 
sin, as set forth in the New York Times: 


“The Farm Board, with its possibilities of loans and o 
guidance, should be able to do what the scattered cooperative 
have always been unable to do, viz.: Get together, recogniz 
their common problem, and forget their difficulties. Marketin 
grain in the United States is much more complex than in Canade 
The grain is not so uniform, the farmers’ interests are mor 
diverse, and the opposition more powerful. 

“The Farm Board is recognized as a body representing th 
interests and welfare of the farmers and of the country at largé 
They will have the confidence of the majority of intereste 
grain growers, and will be able to obtain all necessary informa 
tion. In the past, farmers have lacked both information an 


inspiration respecting a nation-wide grain-marketing company. 
| Both are now available.” 


According to the President of the American Cotton-Growers’ 
| Exchange, the National Chamber of Agricultural Cooperatives, 
launched at the Baton Rouge conference, will start with a mem- 
bership of more than 2,000,000 farmers, including the producers 
jof cotton, wheat, corn, sugar, and, perhaps, tobacco, as well as 
jrepresentatives of all branches of the live-stock industry It 
iwill be comparable, he says, to the United States Chamber of 
/Commerce and the American Federation of Labor. ‘For the 
first time in the history of this country,’ notes the Richmond 
Times-Dispatch, ‘‘a vast national movement is to be launched in 
the interests of the farmer.” 

The plan, observes the Newark News, ‘‘is as simple as A B C. 
(It is an application to agriculture of the lessons learned by in- 
#idustry in marketing its wares, and by trades-unions in marketing 
their labor. About one-third of the farmers of this country are 
now members of cooperative societies. These are to be expanded 
and strengthened to attract the other two-thirds.” Heretofore, 
Wwe are reminded by the Washington Post: 


“One of the most difficult problems in giving relief to agri- 
pulture has been dissension among the farmers themselves. 
Different organizations have sponsored conflicting plans. 
roups of cooperatives have been in competition with each 
bther. There has been no method by which leaders of the differ- 
Bent organizations could meet periodically and discuss national 
policies in which they are interested. It is encouraging to see 
uch hearty response to the virtual command of the Farm Board 
for more complete organization.” 


4 


Right here, however, a number of editorial writers propound 
‘Reveral questions with regard to the Chicago and Baton Rouge 
i (conferences, and the effect they are likely to have. Will the 
train Corporation’s activities increase the price of bread? 
Necording to a Chicago dispatch to the New York World: 


| “The miller has an organization of his own, and does not give 
‘§) hoot for farmers’ cooperatives. And please remember that 
‘ihe miller makes the price of flour. That is based on the price of 
ijvheat. If the farmer gets a good price for his wheat, the miller 
i@will get a good price for his flour.” 


i | Furthermore, maintains the Cleveland Plain Dealer: 
nN | 


i “Most of the complaint about farm prices since the war has 


sen of prices that were out of line with the prices of manu- 
, setures and supplies which the farmer must buy. Unfortunately, 
ine policy upon which the Board is emerging will not equalize 
inequalities of that kind, because the tariff is an important 
actor in the price of many manufactures, and fails completely 
» touch the price of wheat and corn and cotton.” 


Ih 
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Still another objection is voiced by the Norfolk Virginian- 
Pilot, which declares that ‘‘the reform of existing marketing 
practises’ will not of itself cure all the farmers’ ills: 


“A weakness is the absence of any machinery to regulate 
farm production. The basis of all successful merchandising 
lies in the ability of the seller to adjust his stocks to the needs 
of his market. The prudent manufacturer regulates his output 
in accordance with his prospective demand. The careful 
merchant buys only what he thinks he can in turn sell to his 
customers. But the farmer often plants without regard for the 
market situation that may confront him at the harvest season. 

‘““No marketing system, however skilfully devised, can hope 
to dispose of all the output of an industry in which intelligence is 
so seldom applied to the regulation of production.” 


A word of warning is also issued by The Pennsylvania Farmer, 
of Pittsburgh. Speaking of the Grain Corporation, in particular, 
this farm periodical says: 


“The real significance of this movement depends not on 
the existence of the new corporation, but on its conduct. Evi- 
dently it contemplates no new marketing system—rather the 
utilization of the present system. In operation it may be 
merely another and bigger grain-marketing agency, its success 
depending on its efficiency as such. Nothing is said about its 
probable efficiency or about its possible economies. Apparently 
the Board assumes that the corporation can market grain 
more efficiently than private agencies and can effect economies. 
That may be an unsafe assumption, but there is no other basis 
for any action if the new corporation is to be merely a market 
agency. It may be much more than that, however. 

“The careful reader has not missed this sentence among the 
enumerated ‘purposes’ of the new corporation: ‘To conduct 
stabilization operations on the open market if and when such 
operations have been approved in advance by the Farm Board.’ 
This can mean only one thing—speculation on the open market 
for the purpose of ‘stabilizing’ the price of grain. No matter 
whether cash grains or future contracts are bought and sold 
by the corporation, the operation is speculative, and it is none 
the less speculative if its declared intent is to ‘stabilize’ the 
market. The same is true of the corporation’s purpose ‘to 
buy grain from its members and to sell such grain for its own 
account.’ Both of these so-called ‘stabilizing’ operations are 
purely speculative, and speculation, tho essential in our market- 
ing system, is contrary to safe and proper policy for cooperative 
organizations. Perhaps we need not enlarge on the possibilities 
of such a speculative agency endowed with practically unlimited 
funds. Anybody can see that they are beyond anything ever 
known in the grain trade of this country. So we conclude that 
if in operaticn the new corporation is merely a big marketing 
agency, as successor to many small ones, it may do good. But 
if it is to be a speculative agency for the purpose of ‘stabiliza- 
tion,’ it is full of dynamite, as are all other price-regulating 
movements, a menace to agriculture and to the cause of ¢o- 
operation as well.” 


“WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT THAT?” 


Test your knowledge by the questions below. If you can not answer them, turn to the pages indicated. Each one counts 4. 


. When are prison breaks most likely to occur? (p. 38). 

. What historically important event recently occurred in 
Rome? (p. 22). , 
What signs are apparent of a future female domination 

of the race? (p. 28). 
. What is ‘“‘the threshold of audibility’”’? (p. 35). 
What did the British decide was the cause of the Vesiris 
disaster? (p. 12). | 
. In what country has interdenominational church unity 
been successfully demonstrated? (p. 24). 
. What is the moran system? (p. 46). 
. Inwhat Asiatic country are there normally about 20,000,- 
000 persons existing in a state of undernourishment? 
(p. 14). } ; 
Who is the youngest chief engineer on an Ohio River 
steamboat? (p. 44). ; ; 
. Why did the Pope go into voluntary seclusion in 1870? 
5, PPDe 
iF Hon ae letters and post-cards did the Graf Zeppelin 
bring to the United States on August 4? ox Wa). 


SCN D2 APF WwW Ne 


12. How much has Protestantism in the United States in- 
vested in church property? (p. 24). 
13. Does the smell of a house help to sell it? (p. 30). 
14. What European country has spent $25,000,000 since 
1923 in road building? (p. 16). 
. How many taxes must a bachelor business man in Genoa, 
Italy, pay?  (p. 48). 
§. Do eats alone feel the lure of catnip? (p. 35). 
. What is the ‘‘ginger group” in the British House of 
Commons? (p. 16). 
. When was Chief Yellow Hand killed? (p. 52). 
. How many Protestant denominations are there? (p. 24). 
. What is ‘‘nanization’”’? (p. 35). 
. Inwhat European country does 90 per cent. of the popula- 
tion live on agriculture? (p. 17). 
». Who was the first $10,000 ball player? (p. 55). 
3. What does a fern-bud look like? (p. 21). 
. Who laid the corner-stone of the new Shakespeare theater 
at Stratford? (p. 18). 
. Who is the ‘wheat member” of the Farm Board?  (p. ! 
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THE AMERICAN DOLLAR TALKS WITH RUSSIA 


HETHER TO RECOGNIZE SOVIET RUSSIA is 
a question which has of late been agitating official 
minds more than at any time during the past five or 
six years, Washington correspondents tell us, and for a variety 
of reasons. For one thing, there is the British intention to take 
this step which received such a jolt at the recent conference— 
here many of our editors find a very plain warning to Uncle Sam. 
Then there is the China-Russia row which compelled indirect 


communications with Moscow. David Lawrence at Washington 


AN AMERICAN GOES TO WORK FOR RUSSIA 


Here are Valery I. Meshlauk, Vice-Chairman of the Soviet Supreme 

Economic Council (at the reader’s left), and Saul G. Bron, Chairman 

of the Amtorg, with Henry Ford, after they signed the contract by 

which the Ford Motor Company will send $30,000,000 worth of Ford 

cars into Russia during the next four years, and will help build a large 
automobile factory in Russia. 


“ec 


finds the belief now growing “‘that the Powers may find it neces- 
sary to resume diplomatic relations with Russia, if for no other 
reason than to apply restraint to the country which ean be the 
source of so much difficulty in both Europe and the Far East.’ 
A Baltimore Sun correspondent even speaks of a feeling that 
Russia’s willingness to negotiate, following her first show of bel- 
ligereney toward China, strengthens the case of those favoring 
recognition. But perhaps most potent of all, in keeping recogni- 
tion talk stirred up, is the fact that the American dollar is recog- 
nizing Russia quite thoroughly. The growing importance of 
business relations between the two countries is shown by news 
items reminding us that this country is Russia’s second best 
customer; that the people of the Soviet Republics are now buying 
our goods at the rate of $100,000,000 a year; that Russia is calling 
on American brains and money to develop her industry and 
agriculture; that the Soviet contemplates spending the staggering 
sum of $33,000,000,000 on internal development in the next five 
years, and finally that in the Museovite lands are 150,000,000 
potential customers for American manufacturers. / 

It isn’t in the least surprizing, thinks the New York World, 
that sentiment in the business community should become in- 
creasingly favorable to recognition, especially when thought is 


given to ‘‘the peculiar situation of a growing foreign trade with- 
out the benefit of consular service, commercial attachés, or any 
other agency of the American Government.”’ Business, remarks 
the Charleston News and Courier, ‘‘does not care how the Soviet 
Government came into power.’ Yes, remarks the St. Joseph 
News-Press somewhat sharply, ‘‘and if the bear who walked like 
a man in the Czarist days, and who is now in the full panoply of 
a lousy pelt, is made welcome here, it will mean that Mammon 
has overthrown the pedestal of rejection upon which our Govern- 
ment has stood since Bolshevism disgraced civilization.” In 
financial circles in New York, according to the New York World, 
opinions differ, holders of Russian bonds opposing, and exporters 
favoring, recognition. This same sharp division appears“in the 
daily press. Why, asks the New York Journal of Commerce, 
should this country, as master of modern manufacturing and 
trade technique, not share fully in the opportunity presented by _ 
present developments in Russia? It thinks: 


““We are not likely to do so in fullest degree so long as our 
Government insists that no such thing exists as Soviet Russia. 

“The régime now in control of Russian governmental affairs 
has been in the saddle for a number of years, and despite number- 
less rumors and reports of collapse, is to-day as strongly en- 
trenched as ever, indeed as strongly entrenched as corresponding 
governments are in a great many of the countries of the world 
that we recognize and deal with as a matter of course. The 
average man, if he is free of prejudice and reasonably willing to 
look at the situation with realistic eyes, can see no reason in the 
excuses put forward by our Government for refusal even to 
consider the subject of formal recognition of Russia.’”/ 

Besides this business journal, we find such representative dailies | 
as the New York World, Washington News, Norfolk Virginian- 
Pilot, Milwaukee Journal, St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Topeka 
Capital, Macon Telegraph, and Birmingham Age-Herald taking 
the opinion that the logie of events, particularly in the business ; 
world, points toward recognition. The New Republic sharply — 
challenges the validity of the arguments for non-recognition and — 
then sets down the definite advantages of recognizing Russia: — 


‘‘ American recognition of Russia would increase the mediatory 
influence of the United States over Soviet foreign policy. Recog- 
nition, accompanied by commercial intercourse, might tend to 
moderate the intransigence of the Suoviet régime. American 
loans to Russia would become possible. These would bring to 
the United States increased concessions, contracts, and trade.” 


—— 


President Hoover, according to some correspondents, is as 
adamant as he was in 1922 against recognition; according to 
others, he is beginning to consider it favorably; according to 
still others, he has given no indication of where he stands. Minor 
officialdom in the State and Commerce departments, according 
to Elliott Thurston of the New York World, sticks to the Hughes- 
Kellogg policy restated by Secretary Stimson in April. Their 
opinions, we read, may be summed up as follows: 


“First, that the Soviet, through connection with the Com- 
munist International, seeks to bring about world revolution and 
the overthrow of all governments, and recognition would open 
the doors to revolutionary agents who would cause industrial 
strikes and other disturbances by spreading ‘subversive’ 
propaganda. 

‘*Second, that there is nothing to gain by recognition, as trade 
with Russia is already large and steadily growing. ’ 

‘Third, that the Russians can not be trusted, and will not pay 
their debts, so that business must be carried upon a cash basis. 

“Fourth, that until the Soviet Government agrees in advance 
to pay the Czarist debts to the United States, and to settle all 
individual claims, the United States should not even discuss 
recognition.” 


Such are the arguments which prevail with dailies like the 
Detroit Free Press, Cincinnati Times-Star, Kansas City Star, 
Nashville Tennessean, Fargo Forum, and Jacksonville (Fla. 


Times-Union. The recent negotiations between Russia and 


= 


(Great Britain which terminated in a deadlock seem very 


jimpressive to certain of our editors. Britain, it will be re- 
|) membered, insisted on settlement of the debt and propaganda 
questions before the resumption of diplomatic relations, and the 
( conference broke up, at least temporarily, because of the Russian 
{assertion that the Ambassadors should be appointed first and the 
) points of difference discust later. ‘‘Great Britain has tried what 
;some Americans have urged the United States to do, and it didn’t 
work, and it is well for us to take a page out of the British record 
jand hold to the same policy that has been laid down by the State 
| Department,” comments the Manchester Union, and the same 
(view is emphatically exprest by the New York Herald Tribune, 
)Philadelphia Record, Washington Star, Columbus Dispatch, 
J Indianapolis Star, and St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 

_ Soruns the debate. Now for a few facts that have contributed 
(to keep up the discussion. Back in January, T. D. Campbell, 
|| the great Montana wheat grower, went to Russia to advise the 
{Soviet Government about the application of modern methods to 
large scale agriculture, and came back to tell of Russia’s desire 
jto buy $400,000,000 worth of farm and road machinery in this 
yeountry. The next month a Berlin dispatch told of a feeling in 
{Russia that American tractors on the farms and American electric 
dredges in the gold fields are to be the new instruments in Russian 
i rosperity. In the early spring a British trade delegation visited 
“Russia. On May 31 Henry Ford signed with two Russian rep- 


Wiresentatives a contract involving about $30,000,000 worth of 


ord cars and the construction of a big Ford Factory by the 
SSoviet Government at Nizhni Novgorod. A little later a state- 


#ment from the Amtorg Trading Corporation, the Soviet business 


a 


Wiizer factories. 
Weulting engineers in the designing of steel mills to cost more 


assistance. 
patents and other technical information. 


organization here, revealed the fact that other contracts had been 
}made with Americans as follows: 


| “Hugh L. Cooper Company, New York, consulting engineers 


i a $100,000,000 hydro-electric power plant in the Ukraine, 
taimed to be the largest in the world. International General 
(Electric Company, for exchange of patents and technical 
Radio Corporation of America, for exchange of 
Du Pont de Nemours 
}ompany, for technical assistance in building ammonia ferti- 
Freyn Engineering Company, New York, con- 


CAKE LOOKS BETTER WHEN IT’S FROSTED 


—Morris for the George Matthew Adams Service. 
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WE’RE BOUND TO RECOGNIZE THAT! 
—Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


than $1,000,000,000. Stuart, James & Cooke, New York, con- 
sulting engineers, for building new coal mines, rebuilding old 
mines, and installing up-to-date equipment. Nitrogen Engineer- 
ing Company, New York, for technical assistance in constructing 
a nitrogen fertilizer factory. Longacre Engineering and Con- 
struction Company, New York, for technical assistance and 
supervision of the erection of apartment houses in Moscow. 
McCormick Company, New York, for the designing of a large 
baking plant in Moscow. Albert Kahn, Ine., Detroit, for de- 
signing the Stalingrad tractor factory, to produce 40,000 tractors 
a year. Arthur P. Davis, Oakland, California, chief consulting 
engineer on irrigation projects in Soviet Central Asia.” 

Further inquiry, writes Ernest K. Lindley in the New York 
World, reveals that American exports to Soviet Russia last year 
were three or four times as much in dollars as they were to Czarist 
Russia in 1913; also, that Russia bought $91,222,000 worth of 
our goods in the year ending September 30, 1928. Moreover, 
our share of the Russian market is now larger than that of any 
nation except Germany, and Russia is the fourth largest buyer 
of American industrial machinery. And, continues the writer in 
The World— 

‘‘These sizable figures are reduced to lesser importance by 
the Soviet proclamation that within the next five years it is 
going to spend some $33,000,000,000 on the internal develop- 
ment, especially the industrialization, of Russia; and that it 
plans to import during that period some $3,500,000,000 of goods. 

‘‘These are figures which enterprising American industrialists 
and engineers could hardly afford to overlook in scanning the 
globe for additional outlets for their products and services.” 


During the last few weeks, a party of about a hundred Amer- 
icans, bankers, manufacturers, engineers, editors, tourists, have 
been going through Russia at the invitation of the Russian- 
American Chamber of Commerce, as the first United States trade 
delegation to Moscow. Furthermore, Theodore M. Knappen, 
in a Magazine of Wall Street article, finds Russian economic dis- 
tress and the moral need of American recognition back of Rus- 
sia’s desire for. recognition by the United States. So Mr. 
Knappen concludes that, with a need and desire for recognition, 
on the one hand, ‘‘and on the other hand, neither pressing need 
nor compelling desire, there can be only one result—ultimate 
recognition on America’s terms.” 
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A “SLIDING-SCALE” FOR SUGAR DUTIES 
HE “SUGAR WAR IS JUST COMMENCING,” trum- 
pets special correspondent Carter Field on the ‘tariff 
battle-front in Washington, where Senator Smoot dares 

to advance beyond the lines, so to say, with a kind of truce-flag 
or yardstick of a ‘‘sliding-seale’’ for sugar duties, devised to 
silence the barrages which compelled his Finance Committee to 
reopen public hearings on the higher sugar schedule proposed 
by the Hawley bill. But sharp firing on his flag opened at the 
first rehearing, when nobody volunteered support, but repre- 
sentatives of cane- and beet-sugar producers, refiners, agricultural 
organizations, and soft-drink manufacturers declared the sliding- 
seale plan impracticable, discriminatory, inadequate, a price- 
fixing device, and an invitationtomarket manipulation. Senator 
Pat Harrison (Dem.) deseries ‘‘a retreat on the part of the 
sugar aviators, with a smoke-sereen to 
cover up their aerial stunts.’”’ Other Sena- 
tors dub the Smoot sliding-seale idea as 
“‘Hinstein theory.’”? While admitting that 
a sliding-seale, as a ‘‘new wrinkle’’ in tariff 
tactics, may have merits, few editorial 
observers see either truce or retreat in 
Smoot’s proposal; many seem to see in it 
only a signal for remobilization, of all the 
fighting forces of conflicting sugar interests 
for increased protection. ‘‘ At least we may 
all pity the sweltering tariff-makers,”’ 
suggests the Philadelphia Inquirer (Rep.), 
which reminds us: 


“Sugar continues to be a bone of conten- 
tion in Washington. The House bill raised 
the tariff to three cents a pound. West- 
ern and Southern sugar-beet growers de- 
manded it, but the ery went forth from the wheat belt and from 
consumers that the increase would force higher prices for the 
refined article. No other problem contained in the tariff sched- 
ules has proved to be anything like so intricate. There have 
been protests against the free entry of Philippine sugar and dis- 
crimination in favor of Cuba. Out of the welter has come a 
proposition backed by Senator Smoot of Utah, chairman of the 
Senate Finance Committee, for a sliding-seale.”’ 


The Smoot plan provides that the duty on raw sugar shall go 
up as the weekly wholesale price of refined sugar at New York 
goes down, and vice versa. In no ease shall the duty be lower 
than 1 cent nor more than 3 cents per pound. Cuba shall receive 
a 20-per-cent. preferential of the quoted rate. The Washington 
Post explains: 


“he Utah Senator’s table of proposed rates aims at stabiliz- 
ing the price of sugar at about 6 cents per pound. His theory 
is that no one can reasonably object to paying 6 cents for sugar, 
and that the American producers will be protected, since the 
sliding-seale will guarantee at least 3 per cent. return on their 
investment. 

‘“‘Tf the proposal should be adopted by Congress and the New 
York price of refined sugar becomes stabilized at 6 cents, there 
will be no increase in the duty. The sliding-scale provides a 
duty of 2.20 when sugar sells at 6 cents. This is the present fixt 
rate. The 3-cent rate, now provided in the House bill, would 
be applied only when the priee of sugar dropt to 5.20 cents or 
below. The minimum rate of 1 cent would be applied only when 
sugar went up to 7.20 cents or higher. 

“The sliding-seale retains the 20 per cent. preferential rate for 
Cuba. At the present price, 5.75 cents, it is estimated that the 
sliding-seale duty against Cuba would be 1.96 cents, an inerease 
of one-fifth of a cent over the present rate. It is quite obvious 
that this will not meet with the approval of the American sugar 
producers. They will not willingly relinquish the two-thirds- 
cent increase against Cuba given them in the House bill. Sena- 
tor Smoot, who is generally regarded as the chief advocate for 
high sugar duties, thus assumes the role of conciliator between 
the producers and consumers.”’ 


—Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis 


No great amount of enthusiasm appears to have been aroused 
in Republican papers by the Smoot proposal. The New York 
Herald Tribune, for example, thinks President Hoover’s decision 
regarding it may be crucial, and considers sugar a ‘‘border- 
line case’”’ in protection policy. We read: 


“The questions raised by the Smoot scale are too complex for 
hasty or superficial judgments. 

“Tt should, however, be realized that sugar tariffs have two 
purposes: first, to protect the domestic beet industry, and, 
second, to afford customs revenue. Undoubtedly the protec- 
tionist element is the stronger in this case, and as a general 
principle it can certainly be said that it is good policy for the 
United States to assist by all reasonable means the development 
of those industries which make us independent of the rest of the 
world for our foodstuffs. But with this principle accepted, beet- 
sugar remains a borderline case. It has yet to prove itself 
economically an important factor in agricultural prosperity.” 


Among independent papers, the Washing- 
ton Evening Star remarks that the sliding- 
scale ‘‘has its appeal’? under the theory of 
protection; ‘‘certainly it is seemingly based 
on an element of justice’; and ‘‘if adopted 
in connection with sugar, a demand may 
be made that similar plans for tariff duties 
on other commodities be worked out.” 
The Springfield Republican observes that 
‘“‘the only people who want a tariff duty on 
sugar anyhow,” the beet and cane growers, 
are not even satisfied with the Hawley bill 
rate. The Syracuse Herald says: 


Am) 


“IT FAW DOWN AN’*GO BOOM” 


“Strange as it may seem, the sliding- 
seale expedient for ‘stabilizing’ the price 
of sugar, as they call it, is vigorously 
championed by Senator Smoot. Yet the 
distinguished statesman from Utah was one of the foremost 
antagonists of the export-debenture plan for ‘stabilizing’ the 
export price of wheat, and, to that extent, for stiffening the 
domestic price. If there be any difference in principle and objec- 
tive between sliding sugar scales and wheat debentures, nobody 
but the proverbial Connecticut lawyer could point it out.’ 


Post-Dispatch. 


The financial New York Journal of Commerce warns con- 
sumers that the sliding-scale is designed to stabilize prices upward, 
and sums up its objections thus: 


‘The sliding-seale postulates an unrealistically simple relation- 
ship of cause and effect between prices charged to consumers of 
refined sugar and the duty on imports of raw. There is also a 
tendency to ignore the administrative and statistical difficulties 
presented by the system, and the chances for manipulation in- 
volved in the necessity of computing weekly elaborate averages 
of prices weighted according te sales. In short, in the name of 
stability, the sliding-scale would multiply the uncertainties under 
which the sugar industry now labors. Whatever rates may be 
ultimately decided upon, therefore, they should at least be fixt 
so that importers, refiners, and domestic producers, too, may 
know how to plan for the future, and what degree of protection 
to count upon.” 


The protests to which Washington correspondents attribute 
Smoot’s plan and the reopening of committee hearings include 
not only criticism of price-fixing but attacks upon the costs of 
sugar protection. According to Professor Commons, of the 
University of Wisconsin, an independent investigation con- 
cludes that under the Hawley bill rates the yearly sugar bill of 
the country would be $384,000,000 more than if Cuban sugar. 
were admitted free. The Baltimore Swn (Ind.) propounds this 
question: ; i 


“Why would it not be a good public investment for the Gows 
ernment to buy the domestic sugar industry outright and close 
up shop, instead of having consumers pay enough in sugar tax 
to buy the industry outright every two years or so? Along wit 
the exposition of his method of lubricating his sliding-scale one 
would like to have Mr. Smoot devote himself to this question.” 
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THE GRAF ZEPPELIN’S SECOND VISIT 


WO-DAY DIRIGIBLE SERVICE between the United 

States and Germany is predicted by Germany’s repre- 

sentative of the Ministry of Transportation, as a result 
of the Graf Zeppelin’s successful 5,000-mile flight from Friedrichs- 
hafen to Lakehurst, New Jersey, in less than four days. This 
was the great airship’s second voyage to these shores, and the 
return trip last year was made in less than seventy hours. A 
larger dirigible, we are 
told, not only could 
earry a greater number 
of passengers and more 
mail and express, but it 
could make the west- 


ward crossing in less 
than sixty hours. Al- 
ready, says a writer 


in the Baltimore Sun, 
plans have been made 
for the construction of 


dirigibles, each twice the 
size of the Graf Zeppelin; 
and in Great Britain 
the giant British air- 
ship, R-100, is nearing 
completion. But the 
Graf Zeppelin, we are’ 
reminded by the St. 
Joseph News-Press, ‘‘is 
the first representative 
of that mighty argosy of 
air-liners with which the 
human imagination has 
for generations been 
painting the skies.” 
Germany’s ““mer- 
chantman of the air” 


left Friedrichshafen at 


9:29 P. M., Eastern 
Standard Time, Wed- Raa 
nesday, July 31. She 


earried, besides twenty 
passengers, a stowaway, 
and a crew of forty, 30,387 letters and 31,499 post-cards, some 
birds and animals, and miscellaneous freight items, including a 
piano. A similar trip, attempted last May, failed through de- 
fective engine shaftings, recalls the New York Times. The voy- 
age which began on July 31, we are told, “‘was a shakedown for 
the new equipment and a training trip for the crew in preparation 
for the dirigible’s trip around the world.”’ At 10 P. M., August 
1, the Graf Zeppelin passed over Gibraltar, and at 7:05 P. M. 
the following day she was ninety miles south of Pico, the Azores. 
At 9 P. M. Saturday, August 3, her position was given as 1,035 
miles southeast of the Navy’s hangar at Lakehurst, which she 
reached at 6:29 the following evening, exactly ninety-three hours 
She came, it is estimated, 5,331 land miles. 

As a result of the Graf Zeppelin’s second visit we are experi- 
encing a revival of the airplane-dirigible controversy. The air- 
ship enthusiasts are loud in their praise of the potentialities and 
capabilities of the dirigible, while the supporters of the airplane 
insist that the airship is cumbersome, uneconomical, and gener- 
ally impracticable. The unprejudiced ones are “from Missouri.” 
Certainly, maintains the Washington Post, ‘‘if the ’round-the- 
world flight is carried out successfully, Dr. Kckener and his Graf 
Zeppelin will have convinced many that the dirigible is not the 
ungainly thing it is so frequently painted.” To quote the 


Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger: 


THE GRAF ZEPPELIN ARRIVING OVER THE NAVY HANGAR 


i 


E “There is solid significance to this second triumph of German 
ingenuity and enterprise. 

“Those nations which carry the world’s trade have their 
minds turned to the air as the next field of competition for 
supremacy in transportation and communication. 

“Big airships are building in England and America, and 
others are contemplated elsewhere. The air-liner will have many 
opportunities during the coming years to prove its possibilities.” 


A large number of newspapers, on the other hand, are con- 
vineced that the dirigi- 
ble is still in the ex- 
perimental stage; that 
the dirigible’s margin of 
time advantage over the 
ocean-liner is not suffi- 
ciently great to attract 
passengers. In the opin- 
ion of the New Haven 
Register, ‘‘the Graf Zep- 
pelin’s usefulness will be 
seriously restricted until 
she can develop much 
greater speed.” “If she 
is to compete with the 
passenger-carrying liner, 
she must function as 
regularly and be as 
safe,”’ points out the New 
York Times. <A ecriti- 
cism of the New York 
World is that ‘‘the Zep- 
pelin type of airship is 
very costly to build, 
house, and operate in 
proportion to the useful 
load itcan earry.’’ Then 
there is the time which 
such a leviathan of the 
skies loses through being 
compelled by unfavora- 
ble weather to take a 
longer route. Writing 
of the ‘“‘commercial dis- 
advantages” of the Zep- 
pelin type of airship, 
William L. Laurence says in the New York World: 


“First, are the enormous discomforts of this mode of travel. 
During these early stages, when the newspapers still give Zeppelin 
flights front-page publicity, it is still possible to find passengers, 
themselves not too averse to publicity, willing to pay $2,000 
for the privilege of being cooped up like hens for three days or 
more, eating mostly canned foods, unable to smoke or bathe, 
or even to open a window to get a breath of fresh air. Add to 
this the pleasure of being pitched and rolled allover God’s heavens, 
and it will not take much horse-sense to figure out that while 
such ocean travel may be good enough for baboons, gorillas, 
pigeons, canaries, and grand pianos, it is far from attractive 
for individuals going abroad for purposes other than publicity.” 


In the final analysis, avers the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot, “it 
ean not be said that the Graf Zeppelin’s flight from Friedrichs- 
hafen to the United States advances the development of lighter- 
than-air craft beyond the experimental stage.”’ For example: 


‘Airship disasters, such as the Roma, the Shenandoah, the 
R-38 in England, the loss of the Dixmude, and the misfortune 
which overtook the Graf Zeppelin on an attempt to fly to 
America earlier this year, all attest the degree to which the 
dirigible is dependent upon favorable weather for its success. 
The present voyage, which was made under most favorable 
weather conditions, and which seems to have been uneventful, 
does not appear to have done more than eall attention to the 
desirability of further experiments with this form of aircraft.” 
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FIXING BLAME FOR THE VESTRIS DISASTER 


. “SCORCHING” REPORT, ‘‘as ruthless as anything 


the American investigators said,’’ our papers eall the 

decision of the British Board of Trade’s Court of Inquiry 
which blames agents, officers and owners for the loss of the 
Vestris and its fearful toll of 112 lives, off the Virginia Capes last 
November. After 40-days’ investigation, the longest of its kind 
ever held in England, the basic finding is that the Vestris left 
Hoboken overloaded, and ‘‘not in fit condition to encounter the 
perils of the sea voyage.’ Clearly ‘‘company greed was chiefly 
responsible,’”’ declares the New York Telegram (Seripps-Howard 
chain); ‘‘lust for gold so blinded them that they overloaded or 
permitted the overloading of the ship, and placed undue emphasis 
on trying to bring in a disabled ship unaided in order to escape 
salvage fees,”’ says the Jersey City Journal. ‘‘Nothing was done 
to lighten her load before she entered the open sea. Hatches 
were not battened down, tarpaulins were not available. Doors 
were not tight. And the SOS signal, sent out six hours overdue!” 
are detailed findings repeated by the Boston Herald. Surviving 
officers testified before the British inquiry that knowledge of 
overloading was concealed from the American official investi- 
gators for fear of its damaging effect on the American public. 
This accounts for one of the few main differences between findings 
of the British and the two American investigations immediately 
following the disaster, notes the Providence News. The other 
difference, according to The News, is that the British report 
“very noticeably soft-pedals eriticism of the captain and crew 
of the Vestris.”’ The British inquiry finds three officials of 
Sanderson and Sons, New York agents of the Lamport and Holt 
Line, ‘‘guilty of wrongful act and default” in the overloading, and 
David Cook, Vice-President, is to pay £500 toward the cost of 
the inquiry. The General Manager of the line is censured for 
failure to warn agents against overloading, for at least five 
previous instances of such overloading were known. The 
Lamport and Holt Line of Liverpool and officers of the line are 
held ‘‘not guilty of wrongful act or default,’ but the court 
recommends that the standing instructions to shipmasters 
eoncerning SOS signals be canceled since they probably encour- 
aged Captain Carey’s fatal delay. So, after all, as the New 
York World sees it, Captain Carey stands out as ‘“‘the tragic 
figure of the Vestris’’: 


‘“He knew his fault, when it was too late for a remedy. His 
suicidal decision to go down with his ship was a dramatic, 
unspoken acknowledgment of error. 

“The Captain was not alone in his terrible blunder. His 
instructions were, in case of disaster, to consider first the safety 
of passengers. But after estimating the actual peril he was to 
‘judge whether he be justified in not fighting his own way to 
the nearest port unaided.’ Success in this would be a ‘matter 
of high recommendation.’ In plainer terms, the Captain, any 
captain, was to play the limit before summoning aid and 
incurring salvage charges. ‘This part of the instructions,’ says 
the Board of Trade, ‘is highly undesirable and should becanceeled.’ 

“Tt would be a vivid imagination that could adequately 
picture the mental strain upon this gallant, experienced man as 
hour after hour he followed his sordid instructions while his 
‘tender,’ overloaded, leaking ship canted further and further off 
even keel and the chances of the passengers steadily lessened. 
The initial fault was beyond his control. With a stanch ship 
under him the fateful decision would not have needed to be made. 
And we in the United States have to-day no law adequately 
to prevent another Vestris from going out too deeply laden for 


1? 


safety! 


The Vestris, bound from New York to South American ports, 
it is recalled, did not have to pass the standard inspection of 
British ports, and, flying the British ensign, was in many respects 
immune from American rulings. ‘‘What might have been 
illegal in Liverpool was not unlawful here,’? comments the 
Boston Herald, which cites the fact that Congress has passed 
a discretionary load water-line bill to take effect in about a year. 
Many papers call again for strengthening our inspection system 
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and for laws against overloading, as they did at the time of the 
disaster. Others would have Congress adopt features of the 
recommended ‘‘safety code” concerning lights, signals, radio, 
life-boat equipment, ete., promulgated by the International 
Sea Safety Conference in London (reviewed in Tun Diaust, 
June 15, p. 10). The British Board of Trade inquiry makes these 
chief recommendations as a means of averting future disasters: 


‘““That the same protection for safety of life which is afforded 
immigrant ships by means of Board of Trade supervision and 
inspection should be extended to all foreign-going passenger 
ships. 

“That the Board of Trade invoke the assistance of consular 
and other independent responsible authorities to observe the 
record of drafts of British vessels sailing from foreign ports, 
and report to the Board of Trade. 

“That the boat list for passengers and crew should be prepared, 
and boat stations exercised before sailing. 

‘That data on stability should be supplied to the ship’s 
officers.” 


In short, thinks the New York Herald Tribune, the British 
report appears to ‘‘squirm a bit in its efforts to be gentle with 
its own,” particularly in its mild criticism of the lowering of the 


life-boats and its finding that ‘‘there was no lack of discipline 


among the erew”’ 


‘Possibly this was to be expected, tho it can hardly strengthen 
public confidence in British seamanship to be told authoritatively 
that the obvious bungling on this occasion, resulting in a loss of 
life wholly disproportionate to the emergency, did not seriously 
violate the traditions of the service.” 


On the other hand, the St. Louis Globe-Democrat says: 


“Tf we wonder that inquirers acting for a nation having the 


enormous shipping interests of the British should be so frank — 


in acknowledging the damaging culpability which the facts 
indicate, we may remember that it is only through just such 
frankness that general confidence in British seamanship is to be 
preserved after so ghastly a tragedy, and safeguards for the future 
made certain.” 


The judgment that penalizes the New York agents and exon- 
erates the owners of the ship arouses no little criticism. The 
New York Telegram ealls it ‘““A Strange Legal Proposition,” 
saying that ‘“‘as a moral proposition that may be sound, but as 
a legal one an owner is usually held responsible for the acts of 
his agents.”’ And the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot concludes: 


“In the light of the several inquisitions that have been con- 
ducted on both sides of the Atlantic, it may be said that while 
a measure of blame for the great loss of life attaches to the poor 
management of Captain Carey, and to the United States steam- 
boat inspection service for the inadequacy of its inspection of 
life-saving equipment, the greater responsibility for the disaster 
must be laid at the door of the Lamport and Holt Line itself for 


keeping in the service a structurally imperfect ship, and for — 


sending her to sea with criminally heavy loads.’ 


oe 


Altho there appears to be 
blamable for the tragedy can be adequately punished,” observes 
the St. Louis Star, ‘“‘some lasting good ought to result from the 
report.”” The Louisville Herald-Post says: 


no law under which those held — 


“Tt may be worth while to print the comment of United 


States Attorney Charles H. Tuttle, who conducted an inquiry 
on this side, and did not please the British the least bit. Here is 
what he says: " 

““*Some nine months have now elapsed since this tragedy 
drove home to the American people these obvious requirements 
for greater protection at sea. These lessons will be converted 
into constructive results only if public opinion remains active 


and insistent. The best use which could be made of the American a 


and British reports upon the loss of the Vestris is for publie — 


opinion to insist that the changes in law and regulation which 
they demonstrate to be necessary be promptly made.’ 
“To be sure. : 


“But what prospect is there that they will be so much as _ 


made at all? 
‘Public interest has centered on something more recent. 
““Who may hope to revive and to hold it?” 
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VACATION DAYS 
—Johnstone in the New York World. 


ithe talkies.—Chicago Evening Post. 


Iv’s all in the point of view. China objects to losing its face 


yin the East and Russia its foot.—Dallas News. 


“Wat is the commonest crime among literary men?” asks 
‘HE Lirprary Digest. Writing—Tampa Tribune. 


Brus- 


Batus Made Illegal in Brussels, Belgium.—Head-line. 


Heels makes a bid for the small-boy trade.—Arkansas Gazette. 


| 


ANOTHER thing modern woman’s garb has done: It has put 
Hehe Dance of the Seven Veils completely out of business.—Louwis- 


; bwille Times. 


| 

| Every now and then some eminent statesman sees the dawn 

fof a new era, but it always seems to cloud up before noon. 
Kay Features. 


Ir’Lu only be a matter of time until refueling-flight contestants 
will have to make a seasonal change of clothes a part of their 
reparation.— Washington Post. 


Tue French have reluctantly ratified the debt agreement. 
This does not mean, however, that they will ever forgive us for 
tending them the money.—New Yorker. 


Tux little bird that ferments fruit in tiny caves and then gets 
frunk on it doubtless is the one that tells things to Joan Lowell 
nnd Trader Horn.—Publishers Syndicate. 


Ir is interesting to note that China and Russia saw the wisdom 
f peaceably settling their own dispute as soon as Japan offered 
0 arbitrate for them.—Southern Lumberman. 


We have seen many statements covering the cost of crime, 
“res, accidents, and what not, but no one ever published a state- 


pet of the cost of compiling all these statistics— Brunswick 
BPilot. 


be 


| “Russrans who drift into China,’ says an observer, “‘are 
Weeicly absorbed by the older race.’’ We shall have to say 


Something presently about the Bear that Walks Like a Mandarin. 
Detroit News. 


1 Accorpiva to the Wickersham plan, Prohibition is to be en- 


Yoreed by a simple division of labor. 


The national Government 
“ill keep liquor out of the States and the States will keep it out 
f the citizens.— New Yorker. 


HOLIDAY EMBARRASSMENTS 


Ovr idea of a tough job would be trying to lug Lindbergh into 
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“PLEASE, CAN YOU DIRECT ME TO THE OCEAN?” 
—Enright in the New York World. 


TOPICS IN BRIEF 


THE question now is, which books to take with you for a two 
weeks’ endurance flight.— Tampa Tribune. 


Maxine love doesn’t take as long as it once did, but then it 
doesn’t stay made as long, either.—Kay Features. 


WHEN better automobiles are made, most of us will still be 
paying for the ones we have now.—San Diego Union. 


THe bride may not know much about the other details of 
housekeeping, but she’s usually a canny cook.—Arkansas 
Gazette. 


WueEn the meek do get to inherit the earth, it appears now as 
tho their great problem would still be the truck driver.—Minne- 
apolis Journal. 


Presipent Hoover points out that we have the world’s 
costliest Army. Here’s hoping that we never get our money’s 
worth out of it—New Yorker. 


Prruars the way to state a great truth is that men wear too 
many foolish clothes and women not enough sensible garments. 
—Boston Shoe and Leather Reporter. 


A motorist is a man who thinks his make of automobile is 
the best in the world, but is saving up his money to buy another 
kind next year.—Southern Lumberman. 


Since Russia and China have both signed the anti-war pact, 
their problem seems to be to find a way of fighting each other 
without going to war.—San Diego Union. 


Proressor Nunsron declares that people in Chicago do not 
take life seriously. This may be; but what is fun to them is a 
very serious matter for their victims.—Punch. 


Ture has been a lot of talk about spinach having health- 
giving qualities, and we wonder why nobody has tried to empha- 
size that it can also give a person a lot of grit.— Judge. 


Tu fruit-fly quarantine, we are told, has just about stopt 
rum-running from Florida. We felt sure from the first that this 
thing would have serious consequences.—Nashville Southern 
Lumberman. 


Exrrrr, New Hampshire, is the latest claimant to the dis- 
tinction of being the birthplace of the Republican party. We 
are beginning to think the Republican party was originally an 
epidemie.—Detroit News. 


FOREIGN 


A PEEP INTO 


F THE OUTSIDE WORLD COULD GET an idea of the 
truth regarding China, according to German dailies in 
touch with Russian sources of information, there would be 

a chorused ery of horror at the veritable hell on earth that is 
China. The comment of the Berlin Vorwarts reflects this view 
constantly, and it would imply a Socialist indictment of Western 
civilization as it works out in 
Asia. But the idea is also set 
forth from time to time in 
German dailies like the Ber- 
liner Tageblatt. It grows more 
and more difficult, that daily 
suspects, to get the truth about 
China, where, according to 
some press reports, it is a nor- 
mal condition for about 20,- 
000,000 persons to exist in a 
state of undernourishment, and 
where it is also normal for 
thousands to die of hunger 
every year. There are toc 
many forces in China working 
for misrepresentation, miscon- 
ception, and mystification, says 
the Tageblatt, and such omi- 
nous intimations about China 
are particularly disturbing to 
those foreign observers friendly 
to the Chinese Republic who 
believe that for their national 
development the Chinese need 
peace. They point out that 
abuses can not be reformed nor 
ean efficiency be induced in a 
country wasted by war or 
weakened by threats of war 
whether at home or abroad. 
As if to confirm the T'ageblatt’s 
idea of a curtain over the 
Chinese scene, the Frankfurter 
Zeitung enters somewhat elaborately into its horrors and its 
terrors. But first we must realize why there is a curtain over the 
inferno. It is let downby the foreigners on the spot—consciously 
or unconsciously : 


The Chinese Prayer: 


they do in another fifteen years?”’ 


“The foreigners in China pursue a twofold policy. In the 
first place they cling with all their might to every privilege 
they possess, whether it be just or unjust. 

“These foreigners do not want to give back anything to China. 
Instead they press into every breach they can effect in the 
work of the Chinese patriots, be their instrument a squadron 
of war-ships, or ‘advice’ to the native Government, or even 
their own dubious ‘friendship.’ In the next place, the Chinese 
government bureaucrats work with the foreigners against any 
movement on the part of the Chinese masses, and it is more or 
less a matter of accident which of these two elements might be 
said to pursue this policy most relentlessly. 

“Tt is an open secret that the numerous American advisers 
of the Nanking Government make it a condition of their loans 
or investments that the labor-union movement among the 
Chinese working masses be supprest, or else reorganized in 
accordance with American ideas. These reorganizations mean 
the creation of workingmen’s clubs or ‘fellowships.’”’ 


Rightly or wrongly, proceeds this famous Frankfort newspaper, 


AN.ITALIAN VIEW OF MODERN CHINA 


“O Great Confucius! 
in the name of liberty they cut off our pigtails, and in the present 
time, in the name of liberty, they cut off our heads. 


“CHINA’S HELL” 


competent observers on the spot derive the idea that China is a 
smoking voleano and that Nanking is one of the topmost craters: 


‘‘War-reaching reconstruction plans of the Nanking Govern-) 
ment are simply schemes for the future. In the meantime 
literally millions of helpless peasants are perishing for want of 
food while the generals make war for the sake of their own power. 

“Tn spite of all labor laws— 
concerning which we are told 
that they are designed to make 
labor discords impossible hence- 
forth—the brutal reality re- 
mains that the peasants and 
the toilers live on a lower level 
of degradation than the beasts 
of the field. 

“Resolutions and laws in 
China amount to the same 
nullity. The truth is quite dif-. 
ferent. The reality is that 
little children—to say nothing 
of grown women and men— 
have to work from fourteen to | 
fifteen hours a day. For this 
they receive a wage that would, 
seareely suffice to keep a four- 
footed animal alive. The) 
houses of the masses of the} 
people are but pig-pens. As| 
for the natives themselves, 
note what one reliable ob- 
server among several has to 
tell us. The Yangtze valley 
is the garden land of China. 
Amid the green fields there lie’ 


natives. The filth and the} 
poverty are indescribable. | 

“For a great distance all) 
about Shanghai the land be-! 
longs to rich foreign merchants, 
bankers, warehouse brokers, | 
The native peasantry who have 
to live and to toil in this region: 
live like beasts. The peasant | 
unions, which once tried to’ 
solve the labor problem for the 
masses, have been dissolved. | 
To-day the league of the landowners works hand in hand with} 
the city authorities to compel a fulfilment of the demands of 
the exploiters against the peasantry. 

“The debts of the peasants to these alien landlords descend | 
from generation to generation. This means an enduring state 
of slavery for the Chinese masses. | 

“Those of the peasants who are tenant farmers have to sure] 
render from sixty to eighty per cent. of their crop to others for | 
fixt charges of one sort or another. There are regions in China’ 
where the workers on the soil labor for only their food and theme 
shelter—such as those are. 

‘““Government bureaucrats insist that it will take goneratiGia 
to solve this agrarian problem, and that before it can be done 
the peasants must be ‘taught.’ But in view of the horrors th 
afflict the masses of the Chinese natives there is no time, : 
disposition, no way to teach these peasants. Their existence is 


Aid us! In 1912 
What will 
—II Travaso (Rome). 


a chain of hopeless servitude from their birth—a chain of toil, 
starvation, sickness, and death. Andin thisinferno, child murde 
becomes an increasing necessity from the economie point of - 
view. The superfluous sons are thrust into the armies or the 
factories. As for the daughters—there is the significant faet. 
that every village in China shows a surplus of males. 

“The revolution is ended. That is what the dominant party 
in China tells the world day after day. Yet in China proper i 
grows obvious that economic factors such as these are what 


ik 
determine the progress of events and not official versions of 
what is going on. The Nanking Government and the foreigners 


are allied to put down every rising, and they explain their pro- 
cedure by saying that the people they fight are Bolshevists.”’ 


It is said to be so rare in these days that one hears anything 
encouraging about conditions in China that the Peiping (Peking) 
correspondent of the Manchester Guardian notes with gratifi- 
cation the account of an extended tour through the chief prov- 
inces of South China which was given in that city by Julean 
|| Arnold, the Commercial Attaché of the American Legation. 
We read: 


“Mr. Arnold, who had just returned from a trip through 
Kwantung, Kwangsi, Yunnan, and Fukien, drew a vivid picture 
| of the way in which the chief cities of 
| these provinces, and even some of the 
| smaller towns, are being reconstructed 
4along modern lines. He told, too, of 
the amazing development of motor 
|| transport, which is bringing in its 
train important changes in the lives 
».and outlook of the people. 
“Describing in some detail the new 
Canton, Mr. Arnold told how narrow 
streets, barely wide enough for a couple 
of sedan chairs to pass abreast, had 
given way to fifty miles of well-laid, 
well-paved, and well-drained thor- 
joughfares. Fine buildings have gone 
up, and extraordinary care is taken not 
to waste the valuable frontages along 
the new streets. Mr. Arnold told of 
one ‘sky-seraper’ which, altho mount- 
ing five stories high, measured but 


all of the chair coolie working his 


ay through congested alleys had v4 


oh 


Cheering but cautionary was the 
welcome to the Chinese delegates at 
ithe Amsterdam Congress of the In- 
Wiéernational Chamber of Commerce, 
‘nd in a dispatch from that city to the London Times, Mr. 
‘Thomas W. Lamont, head of the American delegation, is re- 
ported as saying that if China became really unified, a strong, 
owerful nation would arise, yet at the same time he conceded 
Wikat the problems in political science which China must solve 
mre ‘‘a challenge to her Jeaders.”’ 

The expansion of China’s foreign trade will depend largely 
Wapon the manner in which the new Government tries to 
Weclve problems in national and international policy, accord- 
ng to Mr. Lamont. The sentiments of Mr. Lamont, we 
read further, were indorsed by Signor Pirelli, President of the 
. International Chamber of Commerce, who is quoted as saying 
Woefore that body: 


“Tt is extremely difficult for us to understand Chinese condi- 
sions. Frequently news reaches us of military movements 
vhich cause great concern to the well-wishers of China. It is 
aot trespassing into the domain of politics for us to express our 
Wronfidence that military feudalism will definitely disappear from 
Wchinese history. We are glad to learn from the Chinese dele- 
ates that a Chinese National Committee, truly representative 
»f all the economic forces in China, will be formed to collaborate 
lincerely and effectively with the International Chamber of 
Commerce. So far China’s international trade has been con- 
fined almost exclusively to the coasts. The day when the 
mterior of that vast country, whose inhabitants form nearly 
me-fourth of mankind, is opened up to direct contact with other 
yountries by improvements in transport and communications, the 
lay when China will really be able to play the part that is hers 
n the world’s business, will be a day full of promise for the 
vrogress of mankind.”’ 
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THE MAGIC OF GOOD ROADS IN IRELAND 
MIRACLE OF TRANSFORMATION, both social and 


economic, has been wrought within the past two years 

in Southern Ireland as the result of good roads and a 
wide network of motor transport, which have brought remote 
and isolated farms and hamlets into close contact with the outside 
world. Omnibuses now tap districts that formerly were miles 
from the nearest railway, and cottagers can motor to the nearest 
market town as easily as they “‘feed the pigs.’”” A journey which 
was once a costly venture, to be remembered for months, is now 
merely the incident of a week, according to Sir Percival Phillips, 
who tells us further, in the London Daily Mail, that because 
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—TIrish Weekly Independent (Dublin). 


the railways have deeply felt the effect of motor competition, 
they ask the Government for protection, and— 


““The answer has been a heavy tax on omnibuses. Still they 
flourish. The result of thisinvasion has been twofold. Newsuburbs, 
made possible by the improved transportation facilities, have 
grown up around the larger towns, and the peasants in the more 
remote districts have been brought out of their little world. 
In fact, it might be said that the old peasant type is doomed to 
extinction because of this new contact with the twentieth century. 

“They have better shops at their disposal, better schools for 
their children, and wider knowledge of people and events. 
Newspapers reach many areas on the day of publication, where 
formerly they were not delivered until one or two days later. 

‘“There are cottages facing the wild Atlantic that now receive 
before bedtime that morning’s Daily Mail. The increasing 
sale of newspapers in districts where the local weekly was but 
little known is further proof of the deeper interest displayed 
by the inhabitants in happenings beyond their lonely parish. 

‘“‘Their standard of living is changing, too. They want better 
things, and more comforts, so far as they are able to afford 
them. 

“The young men are no longer content to be married off, 
after much bargaining by their parents, to a bride with a fortune 
of, say, $125 and a cow, and settle down docilely to humdrum 
life on a little patch of land. J am told that the ‘marriage 
market’ is a declining institution. More matches are being 
made by the young people themselves. 

‘““The women want better clothes. The girls show a tendency 
to imitate their sisters of the towns. While motoring in County 
Clare this week I passed a wooden cart filled with milk-cans 
and driven by a young girl. Her shawl had fallen away from 
her bobbed head, she was wearing stockings of artificial silk, and 
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smoking a cigaret with evident enjoyment. She may not be a 
universal type, but undoubtedly she isa symptom... . 

‘The Free State has spent upwards of $25,000,000 since 1923 
in reconstructing 1,800 miles of national highways and 6,000 
miles of trunk and link roads. You ean travel to-day at a steady 
forty miles an hour between Dublin and Limerick, Galway or 
Belfast, piloted by a complete system of sign-posts, mileage indica- 
tors, and safety signals. No other country in Europe has a better 
system of communications or one more efficiently maintained. 

‘‘Naturally, the omnibus has flourished and multiplied almost 
beyond belief. 

‘“Two years ago the first long-distance line (Dublin to Cavan) 
was opened as an experiment. By the beginning of last year, 
services had been established over 3,000 miles of roads. They 
extended over 4,400 miles by the end of the year, when the 
number of passengers carried had inereased from 1,900,000 to 
3,360,000.”’ 


It is related also that local tradesmen have been hard hit by 
the motor-omnibus, because their customers no longer have to 


THE RAMSAY MACDONALD ENDURANCE FLIGHT 


“It may be a stormy voyage with two stowaways on board.”’ 
-—Bvening News (Glasgow). 


depend upon the general store of the locality, but take the bus 
into the nearest large town. According to Sir Percival, some 
shop people have been foreed to close, and he adds that, as 
might be expected, they want the motor-transport services 
abolished and the domination of the railway restored. That 
the towns realize their greater importance in the commercial 
scheme, it seems, is apparent from the fact that they are or- 
ganizing ‘‘Carnival Shopping Weeks” to attract the new class 
of buyer ‘“‘from the back of beyond.’”? One community after 
another advertises its attractions with flags, banners, and a 
general air of festivity, and, it seems, all of this appeals power- 
fully to the peasant, whose amusements are very few. 

Another economic factor in the changing country districts, 
we are told, is the cooperative creamery, and there are now 162 
of these government-run organizations at strategic centers for 
the systematic collection of milk, butter, and eggs. Fifty were 
opened recently, it is related, in areas where hitherto the farmers 
had had to depend solely on the profits of barley and cattle 
food. But ‘‘now they are able to go in for dairying, and thereby 
raise their standard of living.’”’ We read then: 


“In the other ways the development of the country districts 
is very marked. Hotels have been repaired and refurnished, in 
some cases even rebuilt, in anticipation of the increased tourist 
trade. The little town of Ennis can boast of a new hotel, with 
modern improvements and decorations, which would be a eredit 
to any great caravansary in London or on the Continent.’ 
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DANGERS TO BRITAIN’S LABOR 
GOVERNMENT 


HE SPIRIT OF COOPERATION expected to be shown 

by the four parties in the House of Commons, is admi- 

rable in itself, we are told, but in its possibilities consti 
tutes a menace to the Government of Premier MacDonald and) 
to the Labor party. AAs viewed by the Vancouver Daily Province, 
one peril that threatens Britain’s Labor Government is that the 
necessity for agreement and compromise may have the effect 
of bleeding the Government’s program of progressive legislation} 
until it is a pale and anemic affair, which will bring the Labor) 
party neither satisfaction nor prestige, ‘‘while the nation will 
be forced to sit in the; doldrums and wait.’’ The other danger,} 
according to this newspaper, is that the Labor party, which has 
been the most progressive party in British politics, may he! 
forced by the necessities of compromise and the responsibilities) 
of office into’a central position, while} 
the independent Laborites, or ss gingery 
group,”’ develop into the real progre 
sive party, and draw off from the) 
parent body strength which that body) 
can ill afford to lose. Meanwhile this! 
journal reminds us that: 


“Great Britain is experiencing a 
period, just now, of what might be 
called with some justice, ‘government) 
by agreement.’ There are four parties! 
in the House of Commons, and no onef 
is in control. There are Labor in) 
office; the Conservatives, the principal) 
Opposition; the Liberals, the supple-/ 
mentary Opposition, or, as they are! 
pleased to think, the balance; and| 
the Independent Laborites, or ‘ginger| 
group,’ who have not only stated,} 
but have made it very clear by their) 
tactics, that they are a fourth party) 
and in no way responsible for the, 
actions of the Government. 

‘There are in the situation, of course, | 
all the possibilities of deadlock. But} 
there appears to be no expectation) 
that deadlock will result. There is a} 
maxim current in Great Britain whieh! 
says that the King’s Government must) 
be carried on, and the members of all’ 
four parties have the good sense to interpret this liberally. The! 
result is a very substantial measure of cooperation. There has’ 
been a real response to the plea made by the Prime Minister 
that the various parties in the House of Commons should con-) 
sider themselves ‘more as a Council of State and less as arrayed | 
regiments facing each other in battle.’”’ 
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All the same, The Daily Province goes on to say, Prime’ 
Minister MacDonald knows better than to put too great a strain | 
on the spirit of cooperation, which has developed, and it points 
out by way of illustration that: 


“This is seen in the Government’s attitude toward the miners’ 
working day. British miners had a seven-hour day formerly. | 
But after the coal strike, legislation imposed a day of eight| 
hours. The Labor party ‘pledged itself, before the election, 
bring the seven-hour day back, and has been endeavoring to do} 
so. It has found, however, that there are numerous factors in 
the situation, and has decided to postpone action until the 
autumn session. Meanwhile, there will be consultations with 
the mine-owners and an attempt to reach an agreement. » Just: 
what would happen if the Government introduced a seven-hour- 
day bill in opposition to the mine-owners’ wishes is, of cou 
not certain, but it is quite conceivable the Government ou 
be defeated. | 

“There is a good deal to be said in favor of government by 
agreement. It is the method followed in non-partizan bodies: 
everywhere, and it works quite well. . In political bodies, : 
however, there seems to be some necessity for an oppositaay 
and, sooner or later, an opposition evolves.’ 


| 
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Pictures from the Vossische Zeitung (Berlin) 


RUSSIA’S OLD AND NEW FARMING 


AST AND PRESENT CONFRONT EACH OTHER in 
strange contrast on Russia’s farm lands, it seems, where 
in one section the practise of the ancient science of agri- 

»/ eulture suggests the Middle Ages, while in others it is progressive 

enough to be the envy of the American Middle West. This is 

|) the impression to be gathered from an account of Russia’s agri- 

) culturists in the Berlin Zeitbilder, an illustrated supplement of the 

|| Vossische Zeitung, and in which we are reminded that 90 per cent. 

yof the people of Russia lives upon agriculture. When, back 
jin 1917, the great com- 

b sined estates were divided 

vamong agricultural labor- 

ers and poor peasants, it is 

(reealled, the Communists 

ihad no doubt that such 

measures would appease 

‘the land-hunger of the 

masses. But they felt too 

}that sooner or later un- 

‘favorable economic effects 

rmust ensue, and we read: 


“The disintegration of 
\the system of great landed 
Nestates in connection with 
|the isolated administra- 
itiveareas—Bessarabiaand 
hite Russia being in- 
istances of these—to say_ 
nothing of a surplus popu- 
Wilation of fifteen millions, 
led to the agricultural 
erisis in the Soviet Union. 
‘To find a solution is the 
avest problem before it 
‘to-day. 

“There are nomadic pop- d 
tulations, but slowly brought 
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OTOR-PLOWS—SYMBOLS OF 


A NEWER RUSSIAN 
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RUSSIAN ITARVEST WORKERS OF THE OLD-TIME STYLE ON A GOVERNMENT FARM AT MOSCOW 


settlement anywhere, which have in a sense only just begun to 
work the soil. There are whole regions in which at this very 
moment every farming implement is fashioned in the most primi- 
tive manner by domestic labor within the household. There are 
forms of the traditional Russian mir which still survive and 
which comprise labor groups on the land working it for equal 
shares in the crop. And in quite recent years has been witnessed 
a creation of agricultural institutions which in Germany or the 
United States even might be regarded as models for imitation.” 


The Russians have thoroughly grasped the fact that the simple 
peasant on the land, we are then informed. must not merely have 
farming p-.thlets deliv- 
ered to kh 1 os bis home. 
He aescs to be taught 
practically how to make 
the most of his land from 
a gainful standpoint, it is 
pointed out, and how to 
promote the marketing of 
his products. This is the 
reason why in many goy- 
ernment or administrative 
areas quite large strips of 
land are given over to co- 
operative groups or actu- 
ally taken up by the offi- 
cial department concerned, 
and— 

‘“This acreage is worked 
with the most modern ma- 
chinery. The utmost careis 
taken in whatever relates 
to cattle breeding anda due 
yield of milk and butter. 
For the promotion of this 
object commissions are 
sent to all theworld tomake 
studies of the subject.”’ 
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SHAKESPEARE’S MASONIC PATRONS 


HY WERE ACTORS OMITTED from the cere- 
monies? is the question asked especially among the 
theatrical profession when the corner-stone of the new 
Shakespeare Theater at Stratford-on-Avon was laid with 
Masonie ceremonies on July 2. So many Americans have con- 
tributed to the building about to replace the one destroyed 
by fire, that an account of its initiation does not come amiss. 
It will be remembered that the competitive design receiving the 
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International News photograph 


FIRST STONE OF THE ‘TEMPLE OF CONCORD” | not; but why should the provincial grand i 


Lord Ampthill, laying the corner-stone of the Shakespeare Theater at Stratford-on-Avon, hoped : 
the new theater would become such a temple for the nations. worshipful steps? 


award was executed by a woman, Miss Elisabeth Scott, and 
tho this is, in certain places, referred to as ‘‘somewhat bleak 
and heavy,”’ its interior construction will be upon modern lines. 
The connection of the Masonic order with this ceremony appears 
to be somewhat in the line of tradition, according to the London 
Morning Post: 


‘ 


‘“This is not the first time that a Stratford Theater’s foun- 
dation stone has been honored with full Masonic rites. The old 
Memorial Theater was so laid fifty-two years ago, when the 
Freemasons of Warwickshire played a prominent part. 

‘“Never before, however, has Grand Lodge paid such a tribute 
to a dramatist and theater as that of to-day, when Lord Ampt- 
hill was assisted by Lord Cornwallis, Colonel Wyley, Sir Kyn- 
aston Studd (Lord Mayor of London), and a galaxy of other 
leading office-bearers. 

“The American Ambassador could not be present, but a 
goodly sprinkling of American guests was to be seen. There 
was a noticeable absence of actors and actresses—indeed, 
Shakespeare’s profession was probably the least represented 
there. Mr. George Hayes and Miss Joyce Bland, leading 
members of the present Memorial Theater company, and the 
Old Bensonian, Mr. O. B. Clarence, were among those present. 

“On the whole, it was an affair that would have fascinated 


Shakespeare himself—the simple old prayers, with a language 
and imagery that he would assuredly have approved; the ritual } 
corn, wine, oil, and salt; the laying of the newspapers and coins | 
iu the stone by Sir Alfred Robbins; the presentation of the silver | 
trowel to Lord Ampthill by Miss Elisabeth Seott; the hammering | 
of the stone by Lord Ampthill with the 4,000-years-old Egyptian | 
maul; the old Tate-and-Brady quatrains, sung to a platform- 
‘organ’ played by Mr. A. B. Custard, of Liverpool Cathedral.” | 


The absence of the actors is perhaps explained by Mr. Hannen } 
Swaffer of The Daily Express (London), } 
the day after the ceremony: 


“T did not go to the stone-laying | 
ceremony at the Shakespeare Memorial } 
Theater at Stratford-on-Avon yesterday. 
Indeed, I am heartily in sympathy with |) 
The Stage, a most conservative paper, # 
which asks in an article sent me by Bruce } 
Moir, ‘Why should not the stone-laying # 
ceremony be conducted by distinguished 
members of Shakespeare’s ‘own pro- 
fession?’ { 

“In eriticizing yesterday’s program, | 
which ineluded full Masonic ritual by § 
Lord Ampthill, the provincial grand | 
master for England, assisted by Lord 4 
Cornwallis, the deputy grand master, and 4 
Colonel Wyley, the provincial grand } 
master for Warwickshire, The Stage asked: | 
‘What have Lord Ampthill, Lord Corn- 
wallis, or Colonel Wyley to do with | 
Shakespeare or Shakespearian art? Why # 
should their Masonic rank be paraded in } 
either connection? Why introduce full § 
Masonie ritual in a dedication that has | 
nothing to do with the craft? 

‘““*Tt may please the Mayor and corpora- |) 
tion of Stratford to march in procession, | 
tho the real dignity of the occasion would | 
no doubt be better consulted if they did | 


master for Warwickshire follow in their } 


‘‘T disagree about the Mayor, who is ! 
the chief citizen of Shakespeare’s birth- | 
place, but I would have preferred to see the chief stone laid, | 
say, by Sir Frank Benson, ost distinguished of England’s — 
Shakespearians, or Sir Ben Greet, while other stones should |} 
have been put in place by such players as Lady Tree, Fred | 
Terry, Oscar Asche, Dame Madge Kendal, Sybil Thorndike, } 
Matheson Lang, Henry Ainley, Basil Gill, Godfrey Tearle, — 
and all the others who have acted in Shakespeare for years, 
while Sir Gerald du Maurier, altho he is, of course, not generally 
associated with Shakespeare’s works, should certainly rank in ! 
such a place before Freemasons, in spite of the highness of their / 
ideals and the dignity of their ceremonial. | 

‘“*Stratford-on-Avon,’ says The Stage, ‘is much disposed to | 
‘‘run’’? Shakespeare for the commercial benefit of the town. 

{ 


The guarter of a million of money or more that has been col- 
leeted from all parts of the country and from the United States 
ought to be placed under national rather than local control.’” —_| 

In saying that Shakespeare would have delighted in the : 
Masonie ceremony, there is a possible implication that the | 
actors couldn’t have got up so good a show. Their substitutes } 
were modestly suspicious of their own worthiness. Quoting 


again from The Morning Post: | 
¢ 

‘“‘Lord Burnham, in inviting Lord Ampthill to lay the stone, + 
made some happy Shakespearian allusions, hoping that this 
} 


Would not prove an ‘unsubstantial pageant,’ and that the 
heater to be raised would become a ‘temple of concord be- 
ween nations’ and ‘worthy of Shakespeare.’ 

| “Lord Ampthill, in accepting the duty of stone-laying on 
pehalf of Grand Lodge, said that he and his fellow officers had 
flone so with great diffidence, as they felt that they did not 
fepresent the public, and that ‘some great personage’ should 
nave been chosen. They had, however, yielded to the ‘courte- 
pus persistence’ of the Council of the Memorial Theater Fund, 
mand were proud to be associated with what was, after all, a 
hational event. 


“Upon this matter it may be admitted that the Council of 


Hijbe Memorial Theater Fund are meeting with considerable 


yriticism in Stratford itself. It is felt in many quarters that 
rand Lodge is being used as a kind of stalking-horse for the 
pressing on of a design upon which there is still much disagree- 
ment, and that the singing of the hymn ‘Now Thank We All 
Jur God’ over a threatened destruction of rural charm has its 
ronic aspect. 

“On this very account, however, the Council were probably 
ise. The introduction of a too intimate element might only 


yave accentuated discord and even occasioned more.”’ 


The London Daily Telegraph reviews the new theater’s history: 


“The new building is to be erected at a cost of £150,000. It 
iwill be recalled that the former Memorial Theater was burned to 
he eround on March 6, 1926. 

“On March 25 a letter, signed by Mr. Stanley Baldwin, Mr. 

amsay MacDonald, the Karl of Oxford and Asquith, and Mr. 

homas Hardy, appealing for funds for the building of a new 
heater ‘worthy of Shakespeare’s native town and sufficient for 
present and future needs,’ was published in The Daily Telegraph. 
|| “Simultaneously with this appeal to the nation a special fund 
was opened by this journal. The response was spontaneous and 
j atifying. Before the close of the day upwards of £5,000 had 
een received. 

“From the first the effort struck a responsive chord in the 
hearts of Hnglish-speaking people all the world over. While 
We iecriptions were coming into the office of The Daily Telegraph 
rom all parts of this country, Mr. J. M. Beck, Solicitor-General 

the United States Government, launched an appeal in the 
Yew York Times for Americans to join hands in the effort. 
|| “Every year the American nation sends its thousands of pil- 

‘rims to Stratford-on-Avon, and many stones in the new theater 
ill typify the strength and the truth of the common Anglo- 
Maxon heritage.” 
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: | NEWSPAPERS AND SHORTHAND IN ANTIQUITY—To call 


homething a newspaper before paper was invented is to show 
pur poverty of words, but ‘“‘newspapers of ancient Rome, in the 
hthape of mural tablets, have been discovered in the excavations at 


f dstia.’’ So reports J. R. Raynes in the London Daily Telegraph. 


Bone of the tablets is said to record the death of Pompey in 


Bocople of Rome. 


bY B.C., and the will of the great Julius with his bequests to the 
Older than these, however— 


“The Acta Diurna or Acta Publica of Rome went still farther 
pack, for while Julius Cesar is often called the father of journal- 
stma—because of his dispatches from the war in Gaul—Cicero, 
sorn in 106 B.C., may possibly have better claim to the title. 

“Cicero posted in the galleries of his villa at Tusculum a 


#eccord or journal of the passing events of note, with a list of 


loirths, deaths, and marriages. No mention is found of these 


Mournals before the time of Cexsar’s first consulship, but they 


vontinued to function until the downfall of the Western Empire. 
According to a statement by Plutarch, Cicero began the record- 
ng or reporting system, and from a letter of his own we know 
hat Cicero made use of some abbreviated system of writing. 

“Another claimant to the invention of this early Roman 
bystem of ‘shorthand’ is Tiro, the freed man of Cicero, his use 


Wf it being noted by a seventeenth-century writer. The idea 


eems to have spread rapidly, and the dissemination of news 


}0 the city and the provinces soon required officers who had 


State authority to record current events. — 

“They had reporters and clerks to assist them, and it was 
wheir business to copy or summarize the original publication 
© the provinces and to the villas of wealthy citizens. Slaves 


. . . ‘ -' b} 
Wf intelligence were chosen for training in the art of ‘notarius 


Writing—as the abbreviated system was ealled—and Pliny the 


Welder had a writing slave.” 
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THE TALKIE AS A REFORMER 


VOCAL MILLENNIUM IS PROMISED by the movie 
plus speakie directors. In a year or so everybody will 
speak flawless English, according to the alleged prophecy 

of Mr. Cecil B. DeMille. The talking film will cure “unpleasant 
vocal habits.”” This is said on the authority of Clive Mac- 
Manus, the film critic of the London Evening Standard. One 
of the English complaints against our films is that we are cor- 
rupting the mother tongue, and while we have given the promise 
of reform, they are not encouraged by some of the prospectuses of 
the great directors. Mr. MacManus makes a survey: 


: “How American producers are helping the good work is ° 
illustrated in the program issued by William Fox of the films 
that his firm are preparing for the coming year. 

“This ‘Fox line-up,’ as he calls it, is a gorgeous affair, illus- 
trated in color, with extracts from the dialog which, in Mr. 
DeMille’s opinion, is to amend the imperfections of our speech. 

“Consider ‘The Cockeyed World,’ the talking successor to 
‘What Price Glory?’ Here is a brief conversation between 
Victor MecLaglen and Edmund Lowe, as recorded in the Fox 
announcement: 


Edmund.—Leggo, Bigboy—she’s my sweet mama. 
Victor.—Yore sweet mama? G’wan, Cootie—you wus weaned on a 
pickle—not a hellcat. ; 


“Then there is ‘The Mad Musician,’ with that fine actor, 
Paul Muni, in the title réle. Says Charles, his friend, ‘She 
shakes a mean Siva-siva, King, as you can Siva yourself.’ 
(Siva-siva is a South Sea dance.) 

““Then the ‘King,’ the same actor whose sensitive, restrained 
performance in ‘The Valiant’ may be seen in London this week, 
replies, ‘Yeah. She shakes the coconuts right off the trees.’ 

““The Meal Ticket’ is a ‘comedy drama of love in the blue- 
grass country,’ so they talk in this way: 


C’mon, Van Dusen, c’mon, old kid. Nose ’em out or papa will join the 
bread line. 
Stop hollerin’, big boy—she’ll be in next Wednesday, maybe! 


“Another ‘comedy drama’ is ‘Listen to the Band.’ 
listen! 


Well, 


How do you like this music, girlie? 
Fine! It keeps my legs out in the open air. 


““Mr. Fox has his more scrious moments. He is making a 
film called ‘The Power House,’ which, he tells us, is ‘a powerful 
melodrama of humanity dominated by swirling, crushing dyna- 
mos.’ (Who said ‘Metropolis’?) 


“O great machinal god,’’ exclaims the ‘‘star, 
of your despotic pinion?”’ 

“Only when your grave receives you,’’ is the answer, ‘‘and a greater 
machine than I passes judgment on your soul,”’ 


9? 66 


when shall I be free 


“‘Hyven more grave is ‘The Sky Hawk,’ which is to show us 
London in the midst of an air raid. This is the dialog quotation: 


Another day of this and London will be a smoking ruin . . . a smolder- 
ing graveyard. 
Not if I can help it! Not before my plane is a red flame plunging through 


the sky and a heap of ashes on the earth below! 


‘‘And how about this, from ‘Frozen Justice’: 


Tt is bitter cold, loved one—and I am afraid. 
Quiet! Your lips, your deep warm eyes would melt the giant bergs just 
as you have melted my heart. 


“Mr. Fox.is to make forty-eight talkers in 1929-30. In justice 
to Mr. DeMille it must be said that his name does not appear 
in the list of the twenty and more directors concerned.”’ 


The necessity for vigilance against the corrupting influences of 
“American English”? is emphasized by Samuel 8S. Neville in a 
letter to the London Daily Telegraph: 


“Sir—It was complained at the London County Council 
that the prevalence of the American talking film has led to the 
habitual employment of slang expressions by children, and that 
thereby the well of pure English is being more than ordinarily 
defiled. 

“Tt is a complaint that should be egnsidered with all serious- 
ness by the authorities concerned, tho how to remedy the trouble 
is a matter that will severely test the most fertile imagination. 
So long as American talking films predominate in our cinemas, 
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it will clearly be as impossible to stop children from saying, 
‘Kid, you spilled a bibful’ as it is to prevent them from turning 
the back garden into a Wild West prairie or a haunt of shooting 
desperadoes. 

‘The evil, if such it be, does not end there, either. For the 
persistent intrusion of American slang words has affected the com- 
mon speech of many adults, in addition to that of the children, 
and the next generation of English children may be expected 
to hear those words from their cradles as part of the natural 
speech of their native land. 

“The English language has always possest the acquisitive 
faculty in generous measure, as 
witness the multitude of words 
in common employment for 
centuries that had their origin 
in the tongues of other lands. 
One would venture to assert 
that if all the slang words that 
have been incorporated into 
our language during the last 
hundred years were removed, 
it would lose immeasurably in 
expressive power and raciness. 
But can the absorption of 
American words fairly be con- 
sidered as defensible as the 
absorption of French or German 
ones?” 


The Manchester Guardian 


oe 


debates the question of ‘‘ac- 
cent’? or intonation, and as 
usual holds a dignified aloof- 
ness from offense: 


“Tt is told of a Scottish 
mother that she remarked, 
apropos of a child visitor from 
across the Border, ‘I dinna 
want oor Alee to play ower 
much wi’ yon laddie. He talks 
terrible broad English.” Some 
such feeling is no doubt at the 
back of the mind of Major 
Frank Pease when he writes 
in the Hollywood Film Meréury: 
‘The cinema will not, if it is 
wise, lean too heavily on the 
famed English accent, for, while 
that has no doubt sometimes 
sprung from heredity and 
breeding and culture, often it 
has probably sprung only from adenoids.’ Without entering 
either upon the department of Sir William Milligan or on that of 
Mr. Shaw’s Professor Higgins, we may venture with all respect 
to suggest that the nasal quality of much American speech is at 
least as suggestive as any in England of minor throat and nose 
troubles. But it is to be hoped that the sound film will not 
lean too heavily upon any one accent of our tongue, however 
famed, but will use each and all of them as occasion demands. 
We should as little wish to hear so vigorous a sound-film melo- 
drama of the underworld of New York as the recent ‘Speak- 
easy’ declaimed in the accents of an English rural deanery as 
we should wish to find ‘Hindle Wakes’—if and when a ‘talkie’ 
is made of it—spoken in the variant of cae that passes 
muster in Mr. Sinclair Lewis’s Zenith. 

‘“Whatever else they do, the ‘talkies’ should serve to give the 
infinitely varied users of the tongue, from New Zealand to 
Hudson Bay, a better acquaintance with the idiom of others 
who, tho oceans and continents divide them, have the language 
in common. Some standard of purity is no doubt desirable, and 
here, fortunately for those who like the educated English voice, 


? 


the mechanism of reproduction proves a useful ally. First 
perfected tho it was in America, it seems to prefer the less 
resonant and more flexible qualities of English speech. In the 


process of amplification the metallic element present in so 
much American diction is unpleasantly emphasized; and the 
‘talkie’ producer tends to find that, except where designedly 
local effects are aimed at, he gets his best results from English 
acting. The fact that, whatever Hollywood may think of the 
English accent, the god from the machine is on its side, is dis- 
tinetly reassuring.” 


DOES IT SUGGEST SPIRIT OF THE DANCE? 


The budding Aconite so impresses the American Mr. H. I. Brock, 


going the German professor one better, 


DOES NATURE DICTATE ART FORMS? 


HAT ALL POSSIBLE FORMS OF ART are a 

must be in nature is a thesis that a German profess) 

has set out to prove. He finds a skeptical admirer } 
Mr. H. I. Brock, who accepts half his thesis, and points tl 
extravagance of the other half by saying that ‘a still-life 1} 
Matisse and the French Building in Fifth Avenue are not visib 7 
related to grandmother’s rose-garden or the forest primeval . 
Then he pays an ironic compliment to the Professor in sayir 
that ‘‘notoriously the innij 
philosophical relations of thing}} 
are the peculiar preoccupatiols 
of the Germans... . 
things may be very far apar |i 
but some spectacled professo} 
somewhere between the Rhin 
and the Danube, sometim| 
between the sausages and bee 
will undertake with infinit 
pains and inexhaustible pel 
tience, to tie them togethe} 
with an essential sameness. 
But it doesn’t take a Germa 
professor to see a fern bud a 
a bishop’s ecrozier, or a For) 
sythia bud as a spear-heac}} 
Mr. Brock, having had his flin} 
at German ingenuity, begins} 
in the New York Times Maga 
zine, to yield: | 


“Not seldom it happens tha} 
there is more poetry than trut]/ 
in. the grand, embracing idei) 
upon which such an enthusias | 
spends himself. There is muel 
poetry and only a modicum o} 
scientific demonstration in the 
thesis which accompanies th« 
very beautiful assemblage o7 
photographic plates contained 
in the much-diseust book, the 


perhaps. 


or, in English | 
Rou | 


der Kunst,’ 
one Forms of Art.’ 


ant are widely differentiated in vital respects, the original) 
forms of all art are to be found in nature. Enlarged photo 
graphs of the forms assumed by plants—buds, sprouts, leaves, | 
stalks—are offered as the sufficient proof that this is so. As} 
a matter of jfact, all that is demonstrated is that many) 
ornamental designs, familiar to us in carved wood and stone 
and wrought or cast metal, may be arrived at by the diree ; 
process of photographing the plant, which—as we have known) 
all along—was the original inspiration or pattern of the eld 
artist. 

‘Mere photography, applied to a young fern or a thistle, a 
pumpkin-stem, a sprig of dogwood, or even a sample of garli¢, 
expresses in lights and shadows upon paper the effect that the! 
wood-carver gets upon his panel. It fixes the ephemeral ph 
of the growing thing, waxing and waning, waving in the wind, 
and reduces its three dimensions to the simplicity of a mere 
relief on the plane of two dimensions, which means that you can 
look at it from only one angle—the angle selected by the photog= 
rapher for the obvious reason that it is the angle which produces 
the form of the conventional ornament. We need nobody to 
tell us that the acanthus leaf in a Corinthian capital or spread 


CA. 


q 


by a nlesting arrangement of natural leaves or petals. It oa 


comer tt 


e simple to assume that the bishop’s 
pzier was developed from the rustic 
ypherd’s crook—literally a stick with a 
ural and useful hook on the end. 
It is equally simple—and inevitable— 
7 in lovely flower forms the origin of 
y of the refinements introduced into 
s crook when, instead of being a mere 
for a sheep-herder’s rough use, it be- 
jme a symbolic ecclesiastical ornament 
ought by the hand of a master craftsman 
; of fine metal. So that, when the 
yaningly taken photograph of a tender 
ng fern looks exactly like a crozier made 
{such a master craftsman, this phenom- 
on is interesting and delightful rather 
in important or deeply significant. By 
way, a very rococo erozier indeed is 
duced by photographing the snake-fern 
ust the right angle and stage of growth.” 


} 


| 


IN 


r. Brock yields to this obvious sug- 
ion, but insists that ‘‘most of the re- 
ions of art forms to nature which 
Blossfeldt assembles are essentially 
he same sort.” Thus: 


4A flowering ash sprout makes a lovely 
-de-lis. Viburnum, or snowball, has a 
which looks like something between 
shop’s miter and a man-at-arms’ morion, with suggestions 
ut it of the tight little hats our women-folks are wearing 
pbecomingly at this very moment. Balsam makes a very 
(ste design of a candelabrum, the leaves of the delphinium 
Mich the Germans eall Rittersporn, the knight’s spur) are 
ikirably like the elaborate leaf ornaments that used to be 
thed about chandeliers and the brackets for wall candles 
were a part of that coquettish combination of lighting- 
e and mirror called the girandole. Pumpkin-stems can be 
hosed so as to produce—in the photograph—an almost 
mile effect of iron grille work. Dogwood sprouts and twigs 
(‘ound in striking faney spear-head patterns. The shoots of 


NATURE PROMOTES IRON WORK 


| » Delphinium gives this interesting and delightful suggestion for 
an old-fashioned candelabrum decoration. 
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A BisHop’s CROZIER? 


PLANTS IN MASQUERADE 


The first is the bud of a Forsythia and the second that of a fern. 


the American horse-chestnut, sufficiently enlarged, might pass for 
Indian totem poles. Even the masks are not omitted. 

“But after all is shown, there remain many forms of art not 
traced back to nature—not tho Herr Blossfeldt manages to sug- 
gest with very much enlarged photographs of stalks of horsetail- 
grass, a sort of terraced-tower effect with an EKgyptian column 
motive. Not even a professor in the United States Schools of 
Free and Applied Art, in Berlin, can get away with the idea of 
having done something revolutionary or epoch-making toward 
the understanding of art and the correlation of art with nature, 
merely because he has shown how decorative photographs of 
plant forms can be made and how often the photographs repro- 
duce the traditional ornamentation of our prephotographic 
schools of art. What he has done, and done most effectively, 
is to show how marvelously photography ean be applied to the 
production of certain artistie effects which used to be the seulp- 
tor’s peculiar province, and how, within a restricted field of orna- 
ment and of art, the combination of the camera and the plant 
form may be used to save the draftsman a vast deal of trouble 
—and even to add beauties which might elude the best drafts- 
man. Photography has been employed in that sense as a sup- 
posed handmaid of art for some time—not always with a clear 

. advantage either to art or the artist. 

‘“All of which may still leave untouched the basic truth at 
which the work is aimed.- Even if this collection of photographs 
fails utterly to prove it, it may still be true, deep down in the 
structure of things, that all possible forms of art are and must 
be in nature—which is the matrix of whatever any creature that 
is a part of nature seems to Invent.” 


THE COVER—The ‘‘Old-Fashioned Bouquet’’ on the cover 
to-day is a challenge to the glory of your garden. We have out- 
lived the erstwhile belief that flowers can not be mixed, and 
have surrendered again to the ‘‘old-fashioned”’ idea that nature 
is a good enough mixer of colors. Set in their bronze luster 
pitcher, with a blue bowl for a strong single note, these flowers 
are seasonal visitors. Mrs. Lasky has painted in both Cali- 
fornia and New York, and first showed her work in New York 
in 1925. Her desire and aim in painting is to recreate the 
natural beauty of an arrangement of fine and gracious objects. 
“The line, color and texture of these objects,’ says her ex- 
hibition catalog, ‘‘whether flowers, furniture, glass, porcelain, 
fabrics or trees, form the basis of their selection, but are after- 
wards submerged in her preoceupation with the atmosphere and 
spiritual quality of the whole, without, of course, sacrificing 
or distorting their true outline.’ Mrs. Lasky was born in 
Boston and studied art under Felicie Waldo Howell. She is a 
member of The National Association of Women Painters and 
Seulptors, The New Haven Paint and Clay Club, and The 
North Shore Art Association, Gloucester, Massachusetts. <A 
picture called ‘‘ Interior” hangs in The Newark Museum. 


Ewing Galloway photograph 


“THE SEAT OF MORE POWER THAN ANY OTHER RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATION POSSESSES” 


Is the description given to St. Peter’s and the new Vatican State, of which Pope Pius XI has now taken possession, thus ending the legend) 


of “The Prisoner of the Vatican.”’ 
received the Papal blessing. 


A quarter of a million people, gathered from all parts of the world, witnessed the historic ceremony an 
The white line marks the boundary of the new Papal territory. 


LIBERATION OF “THE PRISONER OF THE VATICAN” 


S THE SUN SANK OVER THE SEVEN HILLS of 
Rome on a pleasant evening in the latter part of July, 
Pope Pius XI emerged into theSquare of St. Peter’s, “the 
mightiest church in Christendom,’ and wrote an end to the 
fifty-nine-year-old legend of ‘‘the Prisoner of the Vatican.”” A 
quarter of a million people, gathered from all quarters of the 
globe, crowded the great square and its environs to watch the 
sacred pageant and to receive the ‘‘benediction of the sacra- 
ment’’ and the Papal blessing ‘‘Urbi et Orbi’’—‘‘to the city 
and to the world.’”’ The occasion was the celebration of the 
feast day of St. James, but the ceremony, we are told, was also 
an act taking possession of the new Vatican State. The picture, 
all news dispatches agree, was most impressive in color and 
pageantry and in the solemnity and significance of the occasion. 
It is to be noted, however, that the Pope did not actually come 
out of Vatican territory, as the treaty of February 11 fixt the 
Square of St. Peter’s as a part of the Vatican State over which 
the Pope has supreme sway. Later, perhaps, it is said, Pope 
Pius will set foot on Italian soil. 

The event is greeted everywhere as of profound importance, 
as, for instance, in this succinet sentence from the Albany 
Evening News: ‘‘The significance of the Pope’s move is apparent, 
the wisdom of it uadisputed, and the precedent of intense 
interest to Catholic and Protestant alike.’’ So, too, the Provi- 
dence News, in whose earnest phrase ‘‘neither as a demonstration 
of the Church’s own vitality, nor as an expression of the Italian 
genius, nor as an evidence of the potency of a spiritual bond 
uniting the most diverse peoples, can the importance of the 


occasion be exaggerated.’’ Then, as a tribute to the anei 
citadel of the Christian faith, the Providence paper recalls 
us those immortally sonorous words of Macaulay in his esi 
on Ranke’s ‘‘ History of the Popes”’: 


‘“Nor do we see any sign which indicates that the term of 
long dominion is approaching. She saw the commencement 
all the governments and of all the ecclesiastical establishme 
that now exist in the world; and we feel no assurance that | 
is not destined to see the end of them all. She was great ¢ 
respected before the Saxon had set foot on Britain, before 
Frank had passed the Rhine, when Grecian eloquence 
flourished at Antioch, when idols were still worshiped in | 
temple of Mekka. And she may still exist in undiminished yi 
when some traveler from New Zealand shall, in the midst c¢| 
vast solitude, take his stand on a broken arch of London bri: 
to sketch the ruins of St. Paul’s.” | 

Here we may pick up from the Manchester Union a histor) 
reminder of what led up to, and what ended, the volunt 


imprisonment of the Popes: 


“Fifty-nine years ago, or to be more accurate, on September 
1870, the Pontiffs of the Roman Catholic Chureh went i} 
seclusion to affirm the impossibility of accepting the pom 
forced upon them by the seizure of Papal properties through | 
Italy. This seclusion kept alive a demand for justice that | 
never been recognized, until Mussolini by a master stroke! 
diplomacy effected a settlement that was acceptable to } 
Vatican. From a practical standpoint, this settlement ende: 
controversy that would always have been a source of estrat! 
ment between the Vatican and the Government of Italy. FE 
more important still, it left the Pontiff free to end his s/ 
imposed imprisonment and enter upon the fuller exercise of | 


| 
. 


red office ‘that must necessarily follow from the recognition 
prerogative which the treaty implied.”’ 

imate and as well recognized as any temporal State in the 
‘ld, altho its territory is insignificant in size, the Nashville 


? 


messean Comments in congratulatory tone: 


iF 


But within it there is the seat of more power than any other 
tious organization in the world possesses. From the papal 
fee affairs of the oldest and the most numerous of all our 
koe sects are directed. 

(Whether one be Catholic or Protestant he must be gratified 
ne final solution of a problem that as long as it existed could 
ontribute anything to the advancement of Christ’s kingdom 
ais world or in any way profit the Italian State. It is highly 
F able that following this first public appearance of the 
tiff he will make other and more extended visits to his people. 
fe are now neither sentimental nor legal reasons why the 
| should not visit Italian territory or go anywhere else that 
jaterests of the church of which he is the head might require. 
concrete evidence of the peace that exists between Italy 
he Papal State is a historic event of very great significance. 
proof of the revolutionary change that has been made in 
relations of the Church and the political State. There is no 


bn why this peace should not be mutually profitable.’’ 


ae celebration is above all a celebration of peace, in the view 
je Hartford Times, which goes on sympathetically: 


And the world is now wedded to peace, whether the breaking 
should involve an army of millions or a few guards in 
' jeval uniform. The Lateran compact has the nature of an 
jnational treaty, and any attack upon it in the future would 
such an equivocal standing in the eyes of the nations that 
es expect that their influence would preserve the agree- 
/ in its main essential against the arbitration of force. We 
not believe that there will ever be a ‘ Prisoner of the Vatican’ 
he? A y 

ilarly imprest, the Troy Record observes that the manner 
nich the event was observed by the peoples of the earth 


js that it will have a salutary effect upon the tranquillity 
b the nations are trying to maintain and establish definitely, 


'o a very great extent it was the recognition of the removal 
leontroversy which has rankled Italy, and been more or less 
feted throughout the world since 1870. The restoration of 
Hiriendly relations between the Vatican and the Government 
Baily demonstrates the progressive and just policies of both, 
Peflects high eredit upon them. 

kine of the very important features of this historic event 
i; be overlooked and should be mentioned as showing the 
@. which Pope Pius has on world affairs. In speaking to the 
Qcarians to whom he granted an audience he advised them 
Be attention to the acquisition of general as well as eccle- 
ical knowledge in order that they might be qualified to 
#: all conditions which might develop. In expressions such 
Bis and in the reestablishment of the Vatican State Pope 
XI is giving evidence of possessing the attributes which 
ive him rank with the greatest heads of the Roman Catholic 
Bch.” 


ST THE EAGLE SCREAM?—Jingoism received a heavy 
| blow in the recent gestures of Prime Minister Ramsay 
B® )onald and President Hoover toward general disarmament, 
Whe fact furnishes a hinge for a sermonic editorial on the 
Bivinistic type of patriotism coutributed to The Herald of 
Mil Liberty (Christian), by Dr. W. G. Sargent. “The spirit 
Mierica ‘first’ or ‘my country right or wrong,’” he writes, 
rom the Christian standpoint indefensible.” As he puts it: 


Tow can we uphold and, indeed, applaud that spirit, that is 
Bonounced among the nations, of holding to the unques- 
d superiority of our own development and the consequent 
Wority of all other peoples? Or how can we glory in a 
eal or commercial victory that spells hardship for others? 
What characteristic approach to nationalism down by the 
@\f the Son of Man, who counted His own life as of no value 
Mat He might help others, or of Paul, who was willing to sub- 
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ject himself to any inconvenience that he might win some, and 
what do we have? . . 

i Vast volumes of patriotism are doomed to expend themselves 
futilely, because they are in the end what the Bible calls carnal. 
The flag may stand for the noblest things conceivable; or it 
may represent crass and unblushing selfishness. And too often 
1t is the latter. Never will it be otherwise until we learn the 
secret of love. Love, real abiding love, loses itself in the one 
loved. And the Church is endeavoring to develop the power in 
the individual of loving in a self-forgetful way. 

“One thing more it hopes to aceomplish—to realize in men’s 
hearts a love that commits itself to service. This, so far as any 
manifestation is concerned, is the heart of the matter. No 
patriotism can long exist that refuses to recognize the obligation 
to spend itself for others. In its missionary program, which is 
amplified each year; in its insistence upon a new attitude to 
internationalism; in its unveasing effort to promote international 
peace; in the emphasis laid upon brotherhood, the Church is 
giving substance to the patriotic impulse and assuring it not 
alone a future, but a continuance of power and purpose. In the 
hands of religion, patriotism becomes a mighty influence for 
progress in things eternal, things that abide.” 


BANISHING THE POORHOUSE 


66 VER THE HILL TO THE POORHOUSE”—and 
forty years ago into this desolate refuge of misfortune 
the scraps of society were thrown—the homeless 

aged and the orphan child, the lame, the halt, and the blind, the 

chronic insane, the idiotic and, frequently, the delinquent. The 
county poorhouses, comments the New York Times soberly, 

‘were, with all the care that could be given their unhappy, deso- 

late inmates, the saddest places in all our social system.’’ Since 

then, continues The Times in a treatment of the difficult and uni- 
versal problem of old age, the children have been taken away and 
placed out in homes, or cared for in orphanages; the insane and 
the idiotic and the epileptic have been specially provided for in 

State institutions, and the blind, deaf-mutes, and cripples have 

been taught trades in schools. Only the homeless aged and in- 

firm and the feeble of mind have been left. This, it is noted, has 
been a great reform: 


“Yet the poorhouses remain houses of despair. They are the 
limbo of the forgotten—‘hostels of wo.’ ‘Abandon hope, all 
ye who enter here’ may still be written over their portals. Sel- 
dom, except in picture or the imagination, do those who pass 
through return to the world from which they were banished. 

‘‘Happily, with the foundation of private homes for the aged, 
thousands have been spared this doom—permitted to live on in 
a ‘pension aimable. And there will always be need of such a 
temporary home, even if a pension system for the aged is estab- 
lished—a home for those who can not make a home for themselves, 
and who have no relative or near friend to make a home for them. 

““Mhere has been a lengthening of the average life in America. 
This does not mean that the maximum span of life has been in- 
creased, but only that more people live to a greater age. Child 
mortality has been greatly diminished—this is the brightest 
achievement. But there has been an extension of life at the other 
end. This means that more people live to be old, and in so doing 
live further beyond the period of greatest vigor, of easy adapta- 
tion and of adequate earning ability. Thus this lengthening of 
life makes the problem of old age more acute and difficult. It 
makes more imperative, too, some friendly provision for care 
in that period, even if there is increased saving against old age 
and its severities. There are eighty-two homes for aged in the 
city of New York with a total capacity of 13,300, but it is esti- 
mated that 6,000 more men and women, many of them 80 or 
90 years old, are awaiting vacancies in homes—most of whom, 
no doubt, will first have to go to their long, long home. 

“Mhis is a present typical need. Meanwhile, the State is be- 
ginning an inquiry that has come later here than in some other 
countries, because of our more general prosperity, but that ought 
not to be longer postponed; for the problem of the care of the 
aged increases with the degree of sensitiveness of communities 
to the welfare of their members. Preparing for old age in early 
life—before the evil days come—is observing the best counsel, 
and if such prevision is supplemented by real homes of private 
friendly provision, it may be possible to banish the poorhouse.”’ 


= 
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SINFUL WASTE IN CHURCH DIVISION 

ILL THE PEWS, AS DO THE ROMAN CATHOLICS, 

instead of competing for the right of way to heaven, is 

Frank A. Horne’s grave warning to Protestantism, if it 
would conserve its resources and prevent the tremendous waste 
involved in pitting denomination against denomination. Mr. 
Horne, who is Vice-President of the Methodist Board of Foreign 
Missions, conveys his appeal for spiritual thrift in an address 
at the first annual meeting of the Christian Herald Institute of 
Religion, at Buck Falls, Pennsylvania, published in The Christian 
Herald and the Northern Methodist family of Christian Advocates. 
Protestantism, he points out, has about 
$2,905,000,000 invested in church property, 
with 210,000 churches and about 32,000,- 
000 members, but operating under more 
than 200 denominations. The power of 
these enormous material and personal re- 
sources which should be available for a vic- 
torious Christianity, he says, is dissipated 
by futile division. Such a situation in any 
other line of human activity, he observes, 
would call for immediate action to simplify 
and unify administration, conserve re- 
sources and produce adequate results. 
ing credit to Archer 3. Bass’s ‘‘ Protestant- 
ism in the United States”? for many of his 
statements, Dr. Horne goes on at telling 
length: 


“The evils of separation are shown by a 
study of the church edifices provided by 
the various communions. It is stated that 
there are 183,505 white Protestant churches 
to serve a membership of 23,515,000. That 
is an average membership of 128 persons 
per church. In contrast, the Roman 
Catholic Chureh provides 16,615 edifices 
for 18,104,809 communicants, giving an 
average of 1,089 members to the church. 
Catholie unity versus Protestant division 
on this point would seem to establish a 
ratio for efficiency of over eight to one. It 
is further declared that the Protestant 
ehureh edifices of the country provide 
three times as many sittings as there are 
members, while the Roman Catholic Church 
has an approximate proportion of two and a half communicants 
for every sitting provided, practically reversing the proportion. 
Even if the entire white non-Catholic population of the country 
were assigned to our white ‘Protestant churches, we would have 
an average allotment of 587, which is decidedly smaller than the 
average of the communicants of the Catholie churches. 

‘“‘Indiseriminate locations, overechurehed eonditions, and 
weak leadership were clearly brought out in a survey made by 
the Inter-Chureh World Movement in 1919, based on a study 
in the State of Ohio. The summary of facts shows that 55 
per cent. of rural churches had an average of 75 members each, 
and that 87 per cent. of the ministers of such churches were 
non-resident and many giving only part-time service. <A typical 
county with a population of 30,400 had 5,770 church members, 
or 19 per cent. of the population, distributed in 63 churches 
averaging 91 members each. 

‘“The Institute of Social and Religious Research, in a study of 
179 counties in 44 States, reports that they found one church to 
every 463 inhabitants, ranging from one church for 163 persons 
to one chureh for 11,000 people, indicating both extremes of 
underchurehed and overchurched communities. In a further 
survey, in 1926, in 140 village communities of from 500 to 
2,500 population, each, it was found that there were 1,400 
churches. It was disclosed that 21 villages had less than two 
churches per thousand inhabitants, 49 villages averaged between 
two and three, 40 between three and four, and 30 had four 
and over. Some communities had as high as seventeen churches.” 


Giy- 


A study of ministerial salaries is enlightening as it mirrors 
duplication and the resultant waste. Mr. Horne tells us: 


‘‘In certain rural sections, including town and country churches 


By courtesy of the Board of Foreign Missions of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church 


FUTILE DIVISION 


Says Frank A. Horne, Vice-President of 
the Methodist Board of Foreign Missions, 
dissipates the enormous Protestant re- 
sources which should be available for a 
victorious Christianity. 


with full-time service, the average salary was about $1, 
including rent. The average in cities of 25,000 population | 
upward was $1,768. In towns having one to four churches, 
average was $1,001, and in towns having five to thirteen chur 
the average was $842. An interesting comparison can be n 
with community churches where some form of unity has 
worked out. Ina study of town and country united churehe 
25 counties, the following figures are given in contrast to stri 
denominational churches in the same territory: 


Strictly denominational church, average salary.... $1,0: 
United Chureh (under denominational auspices)... 
Péederated Church). ae.com 
Interdenominational Community Churches........ 


‘‘This is surely a demonstration of 
economic gain of the process of unity. 


Another economic weakness in the ar 
of church pride is touched with Dr. Hor 
searching finger. Here it is: 


‘* Aecording to the United States Ce: 
Report of 1916 (later specifie reports 
being available), 79 home-mission bo 
of white Protestant denominations ¢ 
$17,263,840 to definitely home-mission w 
This includes the salaries in whole o 
part of 27,982 pastors and missiona 
and aid of 29,283 churches. It is kn 
that missionary giving since 1916 has 
creased about 90 per cent.; therefore, 
appropriations for strictly lome-mis 
aid must now be well over $30,000,000 
annum. What justification can ther 
for the multiplied overhead board expe 
the unnecessary number of detached s 
and the evils of a competitive bureaue 
implied in such administration? W 
than this, is it not inevitable that ho 
missionary funds given in the spiri 
stewardship and sacrifice are being use 
perpetuate if not to pauperize many ¢ 
petitive and weak societies in overchur¢ 
communities? What are the facts? | 

“Tn two surveys involving over 21 Sti 
and many denominations it was found { 
from 20 to. 22 per cent. of the churches y¥ 
being helped financially. A study of 
aided churches in 25 counties diselc 
that 51 had a legitimate field, 41 were e 
peting with other Protestant churehe 
different type and form of service, 78 ¥. 
in direct competition with other aided churches, and 51 ¥ 
competing with self-supporting and similar type of chi 
That is, 60 per cent. of these societies were being assistec 
competitive overchurched fields. This sort of thing leads 
absurd and inexcusable survival of the unfit. In 38 comm 
ties there were 45 aided and 74 self-supporting churches ope: 
ing together. This represents one church for each 276 of 
lation, and if all the aided churches were discontinued 
would still be one self-supporting church for each 404 of pop! 
tion, against a normal ratio of one church to 1,000 people. 

“The Homé Mission Council is, of course, dealing a 
problem and can accomplish much in so far as it can secure 
operation, but the only permanent remedy would seem to 
ultimate organic unity. ‘ 

“The United Church of Canada is a demonstration of chu 
unity. Administrative boards have been consolidated, ¢ 
papers united, schools brought together, 560 charges redu 
half that number, home-mission charges made self-supportini 
missions opened, ministers given a man’s job, and the per @é 
giving increased, in the short time this union has been effectiv 


In the foreign field, says Dr. Horne, the problem of unit 
too great and the situation too eritical to state the case in te 
of economic gains and losses. As he sees it: 


‘‘This is implicit in the reduction of overhead, but the 
essence is the saving of the whole situation. They are 
to unite whether we will or not, and the peril is that the 
churches overseas in certain countries will organize na’ 
churches, which in effect will add new communions and ¢ 
emphasize a narrow patriotism and nationalism rather thi 
world-encircling Christianity.” 


CURRENT 


POV RY 


Unsolicited contributions to this department can not be returned 


: ERE is a homely version, in The Lon- 
don Mercury, of the story of unre- 
quited love, like Dante’s for Beatrice: 


INNAMORATA 


By W. Force Strap 


| Happy in love was the bold Venetian sailor, 


Who, though he wooed in vain, could still 
prevail; 
True to a distant maiden, with love to guide him, 
He painted her glowing face upon the sail. 


“Be thou my love,”’ he cried, ‘‘I have no other!’’ 
Voyaging on to many a far-off place 


\ Where ships were hung with flags and royal 


emblems, 
He came under one sign, a maiden’s face. 


|“ Who is this?”’ said the Greeks and the Nea- 


politans, 


“A saint of our Lady!’’ they cried, and the men 
of Spain 


i Doffed their caps; but the yellow beards of 


Flanders i 
Growled,—‘‘ Only a fool.’’—And. he sailed away 
again. 


4 Scudding blithely over the glittering water, 

“Worthy art thou,’’ he sang; ‘‘ to face the sun.’’ 
Pale by night thro’ the stars her face went rushing, 
“Worthy of heaven,”’ he sang, ‘‘belovéd one.”’ 


Cloud-burst and waterspout could not confound 
him; 

She rode on high,—he dared the on-driving 
wave. 3 


LiLove, I would be as the bold Venetian sailor, 


Ever one face keeping me true and brave. 


| An amusing bit of fooling appears in The 
)Daily ITerald (London), with a.preliminary 
liaote: 


OUR LOST MASTERS 


By Tomroou 


{Mr. A. P. Garland, writing on the outcry made 
‘whenever one of our foreign masterpieces is sold 
the U.S. A., remarks that when the newspapers 
iMisplay such head-lines as ‘‘ £60,000 Goya goes to 
WSmerica,’ indignant letters will be written by 
worthy men who have hitherto thought that 
(eya was an insipid kind of cheese.’’] 


/Viy in the halls of the National Gallery 

Do we not find Gorgonzola’s best works? 
¢’an the Directors be earning their salary 

Since in the Flemish Department there lurks 
“ot one example by sturdy old Limburger, 

He who, in mediums so far from mild, 

Teiave us the portraits of many a grim burgher, 
Frequently adding a wife or a child? 


m the Tate’s French Section, many a masterpiece 
( Of L’Ecole Barbizon still is the rule— 
flow comes it that not among them is classed a 
: piece 
)) Painted by one of the Camembert School? 
hy, among Genre Subjects, are there no 
: samples of 
>) Roquefort’s best period found to be there? 
WV/hy does South Kensington show no examples of 
Gruyére the Elder, and Petit Gruyére? 


ind, while we honor our Crome, Turner, Con- 

stable, 

| Why are the landscapes of Cheddar ignored? 
“Why do we gobble crumbs flung us from John’s 
table, 

Letting old Stilton’s works go by the board? 


yan it be, can it be that the American 


Dollars have collared the works of all these 
> very quietly that not one hysteric an- 
nouncement has warned us we're losing our 
Cheese? 


The Step Ladder (July) has this nostalgic 
lament of those Russians who may never 
see their home land again: 


“ANDANTE CANTABILE” 
BY TCHAIKOWSKY 


By BeuLtan May 


Dear land, dear friends! No one may ever know 
But has been exiled and is innocent, 

How sad the thoughts of home in banishment; 
The many-towered Kremlin and the glow 

Of sunset on pine needles, or the low 

Clear bells on feast and name days, with the scent 
Of spring winds from the steppe, the merriment 
Of crowded droskies racing o’er the snow. 


Now I am old and near to death, it seems 

I live but in the past; what songs were sung 

Beside the blue Dnieper when a star 

Drooped over us from heay’n, what hopes and 
dreams, 

What earnest faces round the samovar, 

When fame was all for youth and we were young! 


Tuis may be a glass wherein some may 
see their inmost selves. From the New 
York Herald Tribune: 


ONLY THE SELF-CONFIDENT 


By HeLtent MULuINs 


The anxious and distrustful constantly 

Require that their companions speak their praise, 
Holding it as a gross discourtesy 

If any disagree with them or gaze 

A little beyond the sanctuary where 

They keep alight the lamps of egotism. 

Upon their tongues the efficacious prayer, 

Upon their thumbs alone the sacred chrism. 


Only the stern self-confident can hold 

Their peace amidst the clamor, nor betray 

Their capabilities; can sit unmoved, 

With all around them trembling to have told 

The utmost of their merits; only they 

Can bear to leave their strength unguessed, un- 
proved. 


“Lire its own justification” is the theme 
of the following, and ‘‘abundant life is 
wiser than the most learned doubts’’ is the 
comment on it by Henry Hazlett in the 
New York Herald Tribune. This poem 
by Mr. Huxley is quoted from his new 
volume, ‘‘ Arabia Infelix and other Poems” 
(The Fountain Press, London): 


THE CICADAS 


By Atpous HuxLrey 


Limp hangs the leafy sky; never a breeze 
Stirs, nor a foot in all this sleeping ground; 

And there is silence underneath the trees— 
The living silence of continuous sound, 


For like inveterate remorse, like shrill 
Delirium throbbing in the fevered brain, 
An unseen people of cicadas fill 
Night with their one harsh note, again, again. 


Again, again, with what insensate zest! 
What fury of persistence, hour by hour! 
Filled with what devil that denies them rest, 
Drunk with what source of pleasure and of 
power! 


Life is their madness, life that all night long 
Bids them to sing and sing, they know not why; 

Mad cause and senseless burden of their song; 
For life commands and Life! is all their cry. 


Housn-cLEaNniInG. does away with out- 
worn. things, and this habit even threatens 
the canary, but a Japanese poet comes to 
its rescue in The London Mercury: 


THE CANARY 


By Yaso Sato 


“Shall I throw the canary who has forgotten 
song— 

Shall I throw her away in a mountain behind?” 

“No, no, you must not.’’ 


“Shall I bury the canary who has forgotten song— 
Shall I bury her among the gate-side bush?”’ 
“No, no, that too, you must not.’’ 


“Shall I whip the canary who has forgotten song— 
Shall I whip her with a willow-whip?”’ 
“No, no, that’s so pitiful. 


“The song-forgotten canary 

Will recall her once forgotten song, 
If you send her on a moonlit sea 

By the ivory boat, with silver oars.’’ 


In the New York Herald Tribune, Mr. 
Funk joins the modern versifiers: 


PEACE 
By Wiurrep J. FunK 


A green, evening hush: 

Peace 

Far around the wide-wandering hills: 
Some distant, drowsy sound. 

All’s still. 

Listen— 

A thrush that thrills the silence into song 
And fills the neighboring vale 

Full to its purple rim with melodies 

That suddenly cease: 

Silence creeps up the hill. 

Dear God! I think no night 

Was ever quite so clear, 

So filled with light. 

Here on this velvet green, stretched at full length, 
Almost I feel 

The imperceptible soft rise and fall 

Of nature’s breast 

At rest 

Until the morrow. 


Here from Vanity Fair is a novel theme, 
but a tame application—some may think: 


RESURRECTION 


By HeLen CHoates 


When Gabriel’s final clarion 
Pronounces resurrection, 

And dead men roll aside their stones 
And grope their way into the air, 

The new flesh awkward on old bones,— 
For all the fine angelic strains 

I think there will be pains to bear: 
The bright blood tunneling numb veins, 
The brain assaulted by a flood 

Of beauty to be understood, 

The heart—a thousand years at rest— 
Battering the brittle breast. 


T see them looking back a scant 
Puzzled moment, hesitant, 

Under the never-setting sun 
Remembering oblivion, 
Wishing—happy risen men— 

The quick might be the dead again; 


As I, beloved, yesterday 
Wished you had not passed my way. 
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ei. New Models of the 


Chevrolet Six 


Broadening the appeal of a line of cars which has already won 
over 900,000 buyers since January 1st, Chevrolet presents two 
distinguished new models of the Chevrolet Six—the Imperial 
Sedan and the Sport Coupe. With beautiful new Bodies by 
Fisher finished in striking color combinations and with numer- 
ous advanced convenience features, these new models provide 
in abundant measure those elements of distinction ordinarily 
associated with more expensive automobiles. 
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External bright work, such as radiator, headlamp rims, head- 
lamp standards and landau bows, gleams with sparkling chro- 
mium plate. The upholstery is of rich, long-wearing plush. The 
driver’s seat is easily adjustable, forward or back. Dome light, 
robe rail, foot rest and built-in smoking set are provided in the 
Imperial Sedan... and the rear window of the Sport Coupe is 
easily raised and lowered by means of a Ternstedt regulator. 
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When you examine the new Imperial Sedan and Sport Coupe, 
you will be impressed by their individuality and completeness. 
But you cannot fully realize what an achievement they represent 
—until you get behind the wheel and drive! For here are all the 
qualities of six-cylinder smoothness, power and acceleration 
which Chevrolet alone offers in the price range of the four— 
combined with economy of better than twenty miles to the gallon! 


PT PELE PRE LIOR EIOT 
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See these two new models at your Chevrolet dealer’s. Learn 
the new standard of quality that Chevrolet has made available 
in six-cylinder cars—at prices within the reach of all! 
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CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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Les Roadster, $525; he Phaeton, $525; Che Coach, -$595; ‘Che Coupe, $505) 
(Cha Sport Coupe $645; {Che Sedan, $675; Che Sraporal Sedan, $695. 


ALL PRICES F. O. B. FACTORY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 
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SCIENCE - AND~ INVENTION || 


RESEARCH BACKS MALE REVOLT AGAINST SUFFOCATION 


ACK TO PAJAMAS, MEN! even for street wear in 
hot weather, may be the next slogan we shall hear in 
the advance of an International Men’s Dress Reform 

Movement, almost if not overdue as a male revolt against the 
tyranny of fashionable heavy clothes for men. It is no longer 
news that the Beau Brummells of Buenos Aires are considered 
“‘sartorially correct”? in wear- 
ing pajamas of varied stylish 
colors in warm weather on 
the streets of the Argentine 
capital. Chicago papers have 
hailed some intrepid heroes 
who dared to appear publicly 
in fluffy georgette garments, 
and a Southern editor, W. O. 
Saunders, of Elizabeth City, 
North Carolina, not only trod 
the streets of his own town 
pajama-clad but came to New 
York’s Fifth Avenue to make 
the same suecessful experi- 
ment. An account of the 
French uprising against stuffy 
hot garments for men recently 
appeared in these columns. 
That this male rebellion is not 
confined to country is 
shown by an article entitled 
“What Is Wrong with Men’s 
Clothes?”’ contributed by Dr. 
Donald A. Laird of Colgate 
University to The Scientific 
American (New York, August). 
Dr. Laird is convineed that 
clothes make the man in re- 
spects more vital than mere 
appearance and _ social ac- 
ceptability. Research and sci-~ 
entific opinion, he says, are 
rapidly accumulating data 
which indicate rather defi- 
nitely that clothing may al- 
most remake the course of 
human history. He explains: 


one 


International Newsreel photograph 


“This newer knowledge helps one understand why we make 
more mistakes in summer, why usually sensible Germany has a 
growing number of nude societies, why the Alps are healthful, 
how to keep cool in summer; and it also makes us pause and 
wonder about man’s place in the decades to come. 

“White civilization at present is dominated by the male. 
History records numerous places, however, where women have 
dominated. Even now the explorers bring back to us reports 
from remote places where women dominate. This newer 
knowledge about clothes may make us wonder whether a 
female-dominated civilization lies in the not-so-distant future. 

‘Kor years it has been known that slightly more boy than 
girl babies are born. Boy babies are the more delicate, how- 
ever, and there are more early deaths among them. By the 
time high-school age is reached the ratio has been altered so 
that there is an excess of females. As years go on, this ratio is 
changed still more, industrial accidents eliminating more men 
than women; disease also reduces the number of men more than 
it affects women. 

“Total numbers alone will not necessarily determine which 
sex will dominate. We see a small handful of Englishmen 
dominating dark-skinned India. Vitality and ability are fully 
as significant as mere numbers. And on this point, also, modern 


WHY NOT WEAR PAJAMAS? 


Mr. W. O. Saunders, North Carolina newspaper editor, electrifies 


New York City by strolling about the streets in pajamas. 

the same outfit in his home town, Saunders was arrested, but was 

released by the judge, who ruled that every citizen can dress as he 
likes within the bounds of decency. 


science would point to a change to a dominance by the so-callec 
gentler sex. 

“His Majesty’s medical inspectors have just reported o1 
thorough studies of English boys and girls who are entering in 
dustry. They report definitely that the girls are much bette: 
developed physically than the boys. It has* been known fo: 
many years that altho women do not usually have the muscula: 
strength of men, they are il 
the long run possest of greate 
physical staminaand resistane 
The royal medical inspector 
are inclined to attribute a larg 
amount of this difference to th 
clothing which is being worn. 

“Tt is only in the last tw 
decades that women’s clothin, 
has differed essentially fro 
that of man; and the pun 
almost neurasthenic, wome 
typical of the ’80s seem largel 
to have disappeared, along wit 
the disappearance of sever 
square yards of woolen clothin: 
per woman. 

‘Fifteen pounds of clothi 
was the average worn by me 
a few years ago, and wome 
wore ‘a little more,’ accordin, 
to the books. Men are sti 
wearing about the same gros 
tonnage of clothes as ever, whil 
women’s clothes have onl 
about one-tenth of their form 
weight. This means that me 
are still wearing about a tent 
of their body weight in clothes 
while a dog, which seems t 
stand cold weather remarkabl 
well, carries only about on 
fiftieth of his weight in fur. 

‘“Man has to pay a price f 
this extra weight in several u 
usual ways. Energy has to b 
used, for example, to carry t 
extra weight around, even th 
the energy is not consumed i: 
useful or productive work. Thi 
excess clothing worn by ve 
also results in men living in | 
self-produced tropical climat 
in both summer and winte 
within their clothing, whil 
women live in the atmospher 
of the Alps. Tropical climate 
are enervating; the Alpine atmosphere is invigorating. Th 
temperature within the clothing of the average man is 87.8 de 
grees, Fahrenheit; for women’s clothing it is only 80.6 degrees 
The relative humidity inside men’s clothing is 70 per cent., and 
for women it is only 55 per cent. The observed consequence i 
that men suffer from heat stasis and from excessive perspiratior 

“A miracle of nature is the way in which the human body i. 
kept at a uniform temperature, almost regardless of the externa 
temperature in which it is placed. When, however, the en 
vironment has a high temperature and a higher humidity, am 
the air circulation is diminished by the clothing, the body-cool 
ing function is hampered, the basal metabolism is lowered, - 
load which may reach dangerous proportions is thrown on th 
sweat glands, and this affects the water distribution in the bod’ 
and may influence the kidneys and other vital organs. 

“Dr. Leonard Hill, the eminent English physiologist, is urgin 
radical changes in the clothing of men. Dr. E. Friedberger, of th 
University of Greifswald, recently presented the conclusions of } 
long study of clothing which were essentially the same as out 
lined in this article. 

“How well sunlight could reach the bodies of men and womel 
was given special emphasis by Herr Doctor Professor Fried 
berger. Using strips of paper which were sensitive to light hi 
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E MARQUETTE is distinguished immediately 
from all other cars anywhere near its price by its 
sparkling, speedy performance. Only Buick could 

have produced this superlative value. Here, at last, is a 
car of modest cost with a brilliant inheritance of those 
wonderful qualities of performance and endurance that 
have built Buick’s great reputation. % On the road the 
Marguette literally does wonders! Lightning quick on 
the throttle—smooth throughout the entire driving 
range ... delightfully balanced ... incredibly easy to 
handle . . . quiet, steady! Under the hood there’s a 
marvelous engine with the largest piston displacement 
in this price field—an engine that displays unrivaled 
mastery of performance in every expression of power 
and stamina and speed! % And a host of other extra- 
ordinary features! Handsome Bodies by Fisher, uphol- 
stered in remarkable new waterproof, dustproof, wear- 


resisting mohair. The new Fisher VV sloping wind- 
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shield that eliminates dangerous glare. Fully-enclosed 
internal-expanding brakes. Four Lovejoy hydraulic 
shock absorbers. °° So many quality features does the 
Marquette embody that it has been called the most 
complete car ever offered in the moderate-price field. 
And although the Marquette is the outstanding quality 
car of the moderate-price class, the liberal GMAC terms 
make owning it very convenient and economical. % See 
this matchless new six. And don’t delay having an ex- 
perience at the wheel—drive the Marquette—see it spurt 
from 10 to 60 in 31 seconds... 


one everywhere is saying “A GREAT PERFORMER.” 


and know why every- 


Six body styles, $965 to $1035, f.0.b. factory, 


special equipment extra. 


ap 


vy 
MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors 
Canadian Factories Corporation 
McLaughlin-Buick, Oshawa, Ont. 


BUICK 


Builders of 
Buick and Marquette Motor Cars 


%* WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM co 
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discovered that mueh light reached the body surface of clothed 
women, but that the sun’s rays do not penetrate men’s ordinary 
clothing. 

“The admission of air is of perhaps equal importance with 
that of vitalizing light-rays, and in this case, also, the clothing 
of men exacts a penalty. 

“Ultra-violet light penetration through ordinary clothing ma- 
terials has been studied intensively by the Bureau of Standards 
of the Department of Commerce. They find that rayon, batiste 
or nainsook eotton, and linen allow more of these rays to pass 
‘through than do pure silk or wool. When the materials are 
'dyed or slightly yellowish with age, the passage of the ultra-violet 
ris cut down. Woolen is only about half as transparent to these 
‘rays as is white cotton. The weave of clothing greatly affects its 
transmitting power. Crocheted or knitted weaves allow the most 
‘light, and also air, to bring their benefits to the surface of the body. 

“Thomas A. Edison always has a fan with him in hot weather. 


Courtesy of The Scientific American (New York) 


“A TEST THAT TELLS—ON THE MAN” 


**When we inspect the clothes worn by dancing marathoners,”’ 
can, ~ 


‘His loose clothing also amounts to a fan, since it allows minute 
air currents to displace the overheated air near the body surface. 

“Men will be cooler in summer if they wear suspenders rather 
than a belt. Tightly fitting garters hamper the blood-stream, 
as well as quickly becoming unsanitary themselves. 

“Ventilated oxfords are unusually comfortable. They seem 
to have gone out of fashion, and we have been told this spring 
that they will have to be made to order at a rather high price. 

“Since constriction is an important item against the garter,the 
same consideration should annihilate the tight-fitting starched 
collar entirely. The blood-vessels in the neck are large but are 
limited to a small area. ‘Whenever you suffer from headache,’ 
said Dr. Royal S. Copeland, ‘my advice to you is to loosen the 
collar.’ In addition to constricting the circulation of the blood, 
the tight, stiff collar prevents the free circulation of cooling 
or refreshing air currents over the surface of the body. 

“The collar, garter, long underwear, and lined clothing result 
in only the face and hands of men being exposed to the sun and 
air. In the case of women, fully one-third of the body surface is 
exposed more or less to sunlight and ultra-violet, while, practically, 
her entire body surface is continuously ventilated by air currents. 
She is much better, physically and mentally, for this. So we 
find Dr. Ephraim R. Mulford, president of the New Jersey 
Medical Society, saying: ‘To-day our American women are in 
better physical condition than our men.’ 

“There is also the matter of cleansing clothes. In this, women 
again have the advantage, their light garments and under- 
clothing being readily and frequently washed at home. It is 
far from a luxury for a man to invest in enough hosiery and under- 
clothing to allow a fresh change each day. Shirts should be 
allowed to air alternate days. Clothes closets should be provided 
with ventilators which allow outside air to enter, keeping the 
clothing in a more sanitary condition as well as making life a bit 
more miserable for moths. 


says the editor of The Scientific Ameri- 
do we wonder that a woman dancer will wear out two or three partners?” 


“Women are just as intelligent as men, and are capable of 
doing the work of industrial executives, as great numbers of 
them have shown. With their equal brain power, their dress, 
which adds to their mental and physical efficiency, may 
give them an increasing advantage over men in directing 
our civilization.” 


THE SALES APPEAL OF ODOR 


HE WORTH, IN COLD CASH, of the despised sense 

of smell is appraised by a writer in 7’he Ind ustrial Bulle- 

tin of Arthur D. Little, Inc. (Cambridge, Mass.), who 
concludes that odors play a much larger part than we think in 
forming our opinions of things. He notes that when a pro- 
spective customer picks up a cake of toilet soap or a package of 
cosmetic preparation, his first impulse 
istosmellit. Ifthe odor is appropriate, 
the merits of the article have a chance 
to be recognized; but if the odor is 
weak or unpleasant, the examination 
generally goes no further. Further, 
he tells us: 


“The sense of smell is not one that is 
now held in very high esteem. Never- 
theless, we use it freely and depend on 
it more than most of us realize. It is 
prest into service, not only in examin- 
ing articles that we expect to he 
scented, but also in examining such 
things as leather- and dress-goods, 
which are ordinarily classed as odorless. 
Not infrequently, a house has been 
sold through the sense of smell. The 
‘new’ smell of the varnish and woods, 
particularly, impresses people who have 
become tired of an old house, with 
its characteristic odors. It has been 
claimed that a certain high-priced 
automobile has been sold quite as much 
through the sense of luxury created by 
the judicious use of delicate scent as 
by all the other arts of the salesman. 

‘‘Smell memory is lasting. How we 
smile when we recognize a familiar 
pleasant odor! Goods are more fre- 
quently trade-marked by odor than is 
generally appreciated. A perfumer, in 
discussing the importance of odor as a 
trade-mark, emphasized the danger of 
changing an odor that has once been established for an article. 
It seemed to him to be as risky as changing the name of the 
produet or the style of the package. Yet the odor of a well-known 
household lacquer was recently made so much more generally 
acceptable and pleasant that sales were greatly increased. 

‘““Every manufacturer shonld be alert to the sales value and 
appeal of odor in his product. Odor ean be introduced into 
many articles which are ordinarily quite odorless. This is often 
to great advantage in winning an increased appeal. Yet the 
greatest opportunity is ‘perhaps in overcoming traces of objec- 
tionable odors that limit sales. Some books, and the roto- 
gravure sections of most newspapers, have definitely unpleasant 
odors that should be reduced as far as possible and then neu- 
tralized by a pleasant smell, as traces of yellowness are neu- 
tralized by bluing. Many fabries have a faint rancidity, ae- 
quired in the finishing process, which ean readily be offset by 
traces of an appropriate added odor. 

‘‘Musty-smelling upholstery in theaters has prevented many 
patrons from'ever returning. The characteristi¢ but unneces- 
sary odors associated with hospitals and dental clinics give 
sensitive people a needless added dread. More than one hand- 
somely illustrated magazine has been set aside because it 
offended the sense of smell. Dealers in shoes have often had 
their goods returned or silently boyeotted because of strong- 
smelling leather or box-toes. 

““Manufacturers of household lacquers have made marked 
progress in the improvement of their products with respect to 
odor. Producers of leather, laundry soap, raincoats, wall finishes, 
linoleum, ete., could benefit greatly by their example. In 
general, raw materials should be purchased with respect to odor 
as well as other properties. When this is done, many produets 
are improved at once. Then, as a finishing touch, cautious — 
addition of a pleasant scent (not necessarily of a flowery type) — 

(Continued on page 35) 


(Continued from page 80) 

ld be made. The kind of odor to use will depend entirely 
he article, and no little skill is required to choose the right 
, amount, and lasting quality. 

‘or most purposes, the cost of overcoming an objectionable 
or of adding a pleasant one is very trifling. A very small 
ion of a cent’s worth of perfume will mask the unpleasant 
of a gallon of glue. On the other hand, the cost of perfume, 
r the usual conditions of American practise, may amount to 
it or several cents for a cake of toilet soap, and constitutes 
ge percentage of the cost of raw material. Some scientific 
‘iples that have lately been recognized now permit odorif- 
s materials to be blended to secure a desired effect with a 
Inum expense for raw materials. The manufacturer is 
to calling in experts to advise him concerning advertising, 
, and other appeals to the sense of sight. He needs advice 
ss in matters concerning the sense of smell. Improvements 
ie olfactory qualities of goods now on the market indicate 
many different industries have come to recognize this fact.” 


CATNIP TO CATCH LIONS 


HK LARGER MEMBERS OF THE CAT family are as 

powerfully attracted by the odor of catnip as the smaller 

domesticated varieties, we are told by a contributor to 
science page of the New York World. This fact, he says, is 
used to lure and destroy many of the large cats, from the 
y lion down to the relatively diminutive ‘“‘bobcat.” He 
1S! 


Sats do nip catnip. A cat can become quite inebriated in a 
h of this weed. A garden which seems to attract feline visi- 
frequently possesses a magnet in the form of a patch of 
ip. 

Ne are told that tigers and lions are just grown-up tabbies 
ist large-scale cats. In some respects they are. Are they 
-scale cats with respect to catnip? The answer is, Yes. 
Department of Agriculture has had catnip tried on bobeats, 
merican lynxes, and mountain lions. They love it. Ex- 
nents with African lions, tigers, and leopards indicate that 
» huge cats love it also, altho some individual animals are 
30 susceptible. 

\nimals may be trapt or hunted with the aid of lures which 
ct them. It is hardly convenient to lay out a bunch of 
ip in the woods where mountain lions roam, in the hope of 
ying them into a trap. So our scientifically minded friends 
icted from the plant by suitable distillation an oil which 
asses the potency of the catnip in concentrated form. It is 
cularly effective too, but the quantity obtainable from a 
itity of catnip plant is so small that the chemists who have 
‘ecessfully imitated many of the essential oils of commerce 
sd their attention to catnip oil and produced an artificial 
are which simulated the genuine so closely that the cats have 

deceived. 

This oil is so powerful that it may be considerably diluted 
inert oils and retain its effectiveness. It has been tried out 


rations by courtesy of Popular Science Monthly 
PERFORMING A DELICATE SURGICAL OPERATION 


On a shoot of a normal tree to stunt its growth and produce a curious dwarf. 
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SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS YOUNG 


This gnarled dwarf tree has been living for seventy-five years—yet is 
only eighteen inches tall. The gnarled effect was produced by weights. 
* 


by hunters, trappers and State conservation boards, and found to 
be an effective lure for these animals. 

“The principle of animal lures is probably as old as animal life. 
Scent glands exist in many animals; these glands secrete sub- 
stances with powerful odors which serve to attract their mates. 
It is advantageous to an animal to be keenly sensitive to these 
odors so that the presence in wooded country or at night of a 
mate may be recognized or the presence of prey detected or of an 
enemy learned. The keenness of scent of some animals is well 
known. Some emit very powerful odors. 

“Tt is not strange that in the animal world where these odors 
play so important and dramatic a part some vegetable odors 
may have a similar intense attraction. It is not certain that the 
bee is so much attracted by the odor of the flower as directed by 
the odor to the flower. That is, of course, a problem in bee psy- 
chology which the psychologists will consider in due time, per- 
haps when they have settled some of the disputed psychological 
problems of the higher animals. 

‘““At any rate, catnip attracts the members of the cat family. 
This will be a fatal attraction like that of the light for the moth.”’ 


TREES DWARFED BY SURGERY—Surgieal operations on 
limbs and roots will keep trees from growing in size, while they 
develop into perfect dwarf reproductions of what they would 
have been if allowed to attain maturity. Some examples are 
deseribed in an article contributed to Popular Science Monthly 
(New York), which reads as follows: 


““Gnarled and twisted, a dwarf tree three-quarters of a cen- 
tury old was exhibited recently in Paris, France. Its 
height was only a few inches greater than the length 
of this page! Similar dwarf frees, produced in Japan, 
are said to have lived a hundred years without grow- 
ing as much as an inch! 

“An amazing forest of such Tom Thumb trees is 
located in a horticultural garden near the French 
capital. A science known as ‘nanization’ produces 
them. Through delicate ‘surgical’ operations on the 
roots and by semistarvation, shoots of normal trees 
are stunted so they reproduce all the characteristics 
of forest giants without attaining a height of more 
than a few inches. 

“The process begins when a young shoot is placed 
in a small pot which restricts the roots and prevents 
them from growing too large. Then the main, or 
central, root is bound tightly with a wire under- 
ground at the point where the trunk begins. This 
wire gradually chokes the root to death. The secon- 
dary roots are trained to creep near the surface of 
the small amount of soil provided, so that partial 
starvation results. 

‘‘Asthe outer roots grow, other surgical operations 
are performed every two or three years until all but 
three or four are choked off. 


“The gnarled appearance of an ancient tree is 
given the dwarf by tying weights to the tiny limbs. 
When the weights are removed, after several years, 


branches remain perfectly bent.” 
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A NOISE METER 


SCALE FOR MEASURING the intensity of sounds, 
very much as a thermometer measures degrees of heat, 
has been devised, and is described in Current Science 


‘How warm is it in the room where you 
Look at the thermometer, 


(Columbus, Ohio). 
sit and read this?”’ asks the writer. 
and you will know with considerable exactness. 
is it Heretofore there has been nothing you 
could do to answer this query with any degree of accuracy. 


How noisy 
in the room? 


He proceeds: 


‘Hyver since Gabriel Daniel Fahrenheit—German-born, but a 
life-long dweller in England and Holland—devised a scale for 
the thermometer which Galileo had invented, men have been 
able to express heat and cold in actual numbers. Since the year 
1714 this ability has encouraged definiteness in dealing with 
temperature, and the physicist now measures to a ten-thousandth 
of a degree with little trouble. There has been no scale for 
noise, however; if you wish to convey an 
idea of its intensity, you simply have to try 
to duplicate the noise yourself. Whisper, if 
you mean ‘soft’; shout if you mean ‘rather 
loud’; roar your best if you mean ‘very 
loud’; give it up entirely, and let your lis- 
tener remain in ignorance, if the sound of 
which you tell is beyond your lung capac- 
ity. There have been no numbers to measure 
the intensity of sound accurately, yet the 
topic ‘Sound’ in physies is surely as impor- 
tant as the topie ‘Light’! 

‘“Precise information as to the loudness 
of sounds is now needed for two reasons. 
Paradoxically, one favors more. sound, one 
less. Loud-speakers of radios must be ac- 
curately measured for the volume of sound 
they produce with a given amount of elec- 
trical energy, so that their designs may be 
constantly improved. On the other hand, 
in this day when there is so much more 
noise than onee there was, most earnest 
study of sound-absorbing materials is being 
made. Hchoes must be removed from rooms; 
a gymnasium in one part of a school build- 
ing must not interfere with study in other 
rooms; typewriting and conversation in one 
office must not be heard by occupants next door, if it is pos- 
sible to deaden the sound. Jokingly—or perhaps not—we may 
say that a quarrel in one’s apartment should not be heard by 
all the neighbors. 

‘““The engineers of two important companies have developed 
a ‘Seale of Loudness’ that will be just as helpful in the realm of 
sound as the ‘Seale of Temperature’ in the realm of heat. The 
Bell Telephone Laboratories have developed the ‘audiometer,’ 
an electrical instrument that measures the intensity of sound. 
Even as in temperature measurements, intensity is different from 
quantity; a steam whistle gives a sound of great intensity, while 
the ocean’s roar is of immense quantity. 

‘‘The Chief Acoustical (hearing-science) Engineer of the 
Celotex Company, manufacturers of sound-proof wall fibers 
made from the waste of sugar-cane, is Wallace Waterfall. From 
studies he has made with the aid of the electrical audiometer, 
he presents the measuring scale for noises which we show in 
the diagram. 

“The ‘threshold of audibility’ is that point where the least 
sound may just be heard in an otherwise perfectly quiet place. 
Such a sound is one unit. The rustling of leaves in a gentle 
breeze is 10 units. From sounds of this loudness—or softness, 
we should say—the scale proceeds by barely perceptible steps 
until it reaches a loudness that would be actually painful to 
any one whose hearing was normal. Such a sound would really 
‘hurt our feelings,’ and the term ‘threshold of feeling’ is applied. 
The distance between the two thresholds is 108 degrees. 

‘“You will be interested in the position upon this scale of 
various familiar sounds. Talking, you observe, covers a wide 
range. Airplane riding is so noisy that it approaches—or 
perhaps passes, for many persons—the threshold of feeling, 
becoming a positive discomfort instead of a mere annoyance. 

‘“We know some one of our readers will examine this scale, and 
exclaim in protest: ‘Surely the noise of an airplane (about 100) 
is not the mere tenfold rustle of leaves (about 10)!’ You are 
right indeed! Few scales indeed can be numbered in direct ratio 
of the things they measure. A temperature of 20 degrees is not 
twice as hot as 10 degrees, nor one-fifth as hot as 100 degrees. 
Zero is not ‘no heat’ for there are minus temperatures. Scales of 


Thresholdof audibili 


Noise in airplane 


Noise in NY subway 


Noise in stenographic room 

-Ngise riding in train 

Noise on average busy street 
Range of speec 


in conversation 


_Soft radio music in apartment 


1 
Average whisper 4 f.away 


Rustle of leaves in gentle breeze 


distance, as we see them on the ruler, are perhaps the most fami 
scales where ‘two times’ is really ‘twice,’ and other measureme 
show true direct proportion. 

‘Practically everything that is measured by the human ser 
must be indicated by what is called a ‘logarithmic sea 
Logarithmic ratios multiply instead of add as they grow bigs 
The sound seale worked out by Mr. Waterfall is based uj 
the discovery that a sound in which the waves were actually 
times as violent as another would be interpreted by the ear 
being only twice as loud.” 


TEACHING SURGERY BY TALKIES 


URGICAL INSTRUCTION by moving-picture has bi 
practised for some time, but the addition of verbal exy 
nation by ‘‘talkie’”’ has introduced a notable improvem 

into this method, according to The British Medical Jour 
(London). We read in this magazine that the method, dem 
strated at a recent meeting of the Ro 
Society of Medicine, may well prove to 
an important new departure in the instr 
tion of students in urological and ot. 
operations. Three cinematographic fil 
were projected, in all of which the oper 
ing surgeon was Sir John Thomson-Walk 
Says the writer: 


“The film was accompanied by a gs} 
chronized gramophone record in which ‘+ 
operating surgeon explained in a conver 
tional way, as tho he were commenting t 
group of students the use and handling’ 
the instruments. This is almost, as 
Swift Joly remarked from the chair, ° 
first attempt to show these operations 
cinematographic means directly; skete 
have been made before, and very ingeniou 
contrived so as to give a sequence to | 
film picture, but in this most recent in 
vation the cinematographic operator’ | 
been in attendance from the administrat 
of the anesthetic right through to the | 
moval of the patient from the theater. 17 
film began with the patient’s case sheets, showing the histé 
and the results of the examination, then proceeded to record — 
preparation of the patient, the making of the incision, all bri 
ing out with excellent clearness and on a large scale every mo 
ment of the surgeon’s hands or instruments; then there folloy 
the placing in position of the drainage tube, the repair of © 
abdominal wall, and the dressing of the wound, finishing with 
removal of the patient on the inclined-plane trolley. In * 
third film, performed for stricture of the urethra, the operat 
surgeon became the narrator, and it was certainly an advanti 
to listen to his voice explaining the manipulations as they tc 
place, rather than to depend upon a title film at intervals. — 

“The purpose of the film, which was quite experimental, } 
merely to indicate the value of the moving-picture, perh: 
accompanied by sound production, in medical education. 
seemed to him to offer advantages in teaching in the scho. 
It was impossible to show every student every sort of case ¢ 
every sort of operation, but the student could quite well assi 
late half a dozen film operations in an afternoon. Other | 
vantages, not mentioned by Sir John Thomson-Walker, are 
possibility of repeating the projection indefinitely until ev 
detail becomes fixt in the mind, and also the possibility 
stopping the film for closer examination at any point.” 


sually hear 


ARES 


4 


SHEETS OF MILK—The latest form in which milk is to; 
available is that of sheets, like paper, according to the Gaz 
des Messageries Maritimes (Paris). Says this magazine: 

‘““A Danish manufacturer has devised a process intendall 
remove completely the water contained in fresh milk, !aay 
only the solid matter, which issues from the machine in the fa 
of a kind of sheet like thick paper. The inventor declares t. 
in this form the milk can be kept for years, and that all th 
necessary is the addition of water to dissolve the leaves and 
tain at once a fluid having all the properties of fresh milk. 
factory is to be built shortly for the manufacture of the she 
of milk. We may look forward to the day when our bre 
milk may be delivered at our houses in this form.” 
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MUSIC OF HOUNDS IN A TEXAS CONVICT HUNT 


HE MAN IN THE MUDDY WHITE CLOTHES 

dropt exhausted in a tangled morass of creeping vines, 

grubbing among their tendrils like a maddened animal. 
Fear shone in his bloodshot eyes, and his hair was matted with 
The vines covered a pool of water from which rose 
clouds of mosquitoes. Here and there were ripples made by 
water snakes. But ‘‘a fear greater than that of snakes drove 
the man into the water,’ as Don Hinga of Houston, Texas, 
tells us in a special article in the New York Evening Post. On 
the wind ‘‘came the haunting ery, ‘Owoooo00,’ short, savage 
barks, and again, ‘Owooooo.’” Now the bloodhounds were 
searching at the edge of 
the pond. A tall, stal- 
wart man was with them. 


sweat. 


His face was leathery, 
he wore a_ broad- 
brimmed hat. There 
was a pistol at his belt 
and he ‘‘tugged with a 
firm grip at the chains 
that held the  blood- 
hounds.” Two. other 
men appeared and after 
a whispered conference 
with the first the hounds 
were pulled back and the 
neweomers waded into 
the water where the fugi- 
tive convict they were 
hunting lay at full length 
only the tip of his nose 
above the surface. The 
searchers spied him. 
There was a ery of 
“There he is! Get him!”’ 
The dogs tugged at the 
chains, the escaped prisoner in the dirty suit floundered and was 
on his feet. The guns of the posse were snapt to their shoulders. 
The convict’s hands went up into the air, Mr. Hinga tells us. 
Slowly he turned and waded to the bank. 
he panted, ‘‘and I’d uv got away.” 


Illustrations by courtesy of the New York Hvening Post 


WHERE 


“Ten minutes more,”’ 


“Well, maybe next time you’ll have that ten minutes,’’ one 
of the guards told him philosophically as he was marched off. 

And that, in effect, Mr. Hinga tells us, is the way Joe Williams, 
ringleader of the recent prison farm outbreak near Houston, 
Texas, when forty-three convicts dashed to liberty, was brought 
back to custody. From the rest of his article, we may presume 
that it was a typical instance. Many good people in Texas and 
other States deplore these man-hunts and the prison system be- 
hind them, and a description of one of them is therefore useful 
in bringing to public attention a scene that few realize exists in 
our day. 

Every spring and summer there are these outbreaks of con- 
victs and hunts for them, the account continues. With the 
coming of warm weather, says the writer, lawless spirits chafe 
at discipline, and dammed-up energy breaks out in escapes. 
And while in an age of prison reform the description of these 
man-hunts may seem exaggerated, Mr. Hinga assures us that it 
is accurate. But in Texas there is agitation for a change in the 
prison system. There are a dozen prison camps, we are told, 
mostly located in the region along the gulf. Prison-reform ad- 
vocates in the State, the writer says, believe that welfare will be 
best served if these rambling farms are centralized and the 


THE HUMAN TRAIL ENDS, ALLIGATORS 


The escaped convicts have braved an ugly death to swim this river, thereby baffling 
the bloodhounds which we see on the bank with Ed Humphreys, the prison guard. 


prison farm guard system now in force abolished. A hill is now 
before Governor Moody, we learn, to centralize and relocate 
the prison system. 

The farm break, resulting in a dramatic man-hunt near Hous- 
ton not long ago, began at 2:15 o’clock in the morning and was 


evidently well planned, we learn. Thus: 

A eonviet arose from his cot and asked permission to go to the 
hospital steward for medicine. He returned a minute later to 
say he was unable to rouse any one in the hospital and asked for 
some paper. 

The picket guard started to arise. The convict thrust a pistol 

inhis stomach. Another 

convict slipt to his back 
with another pistol. 

The guard, Emmett 
Moore, stalled. He tried 
to argue them out of 
their intention. 

“Cut out the conver- 
sation,’ one snarled. 
‘““We have made up our 
minds to go. Stick ’em 
wos 

Moore gave up his 
gun and keys, and the 
two armed convicts 
went into the main sec- 
tion of the barracks. 
Moore was the picket 
guard. 

As if by a prearranged 
signal, the convicts in 
the inside drew knives 
and rushed on the two 
other guards, Virgil Cook 
and Red Cash. The 
two were disarmed 
quickly and taken out- 
side. 

Convicts ran from one 
cot to another, stopping 
to waken hurriedly some 

sleep-sodden figure. Some stirred in their sleep and refused to 
rise. Others rushed for the door. 

Outside a weird scene was in the making. Three prison guards 
stood at bay before two heavily armed convicts, while dozens_ 
of other white-garbed men milled around uncertainly. 

Joe Williams, leader of the break, forced the guard, Cash, te 
change clothes with him. Then the guards were herded to the 
fore of the group of men and told to start running. 

“They flourished guns at us and told us to start running,” 
Guard Virgil Cook describes the break. 

“They ran us about four miles to the river. Part of the time 
they made us trot, and then they’d let us slow down to a walk and 
get our breath. 

‘“‘T asked one of them, ‘Are you going to hurt us?’ and he said 
“No, we’re just going to take you to the river.’ 

“Finally we reached the river. On the opposite side of the 
bridge the convicts saw a car approaching. The leader of the 
band made all but him and me hide in the drainage ditch beside 
the road. 

““He was drest in the clothes of Cash, and didn’t look like 
a convict. 

“You get out and stop that ear,’ he said. ‘ 

“T held back. ‘I’m afraid I'll get run over,’ I told him. 

“*Get out there and stop that car,’ he ordered. ‘Remember, 
yow’re covered from both sides of the road.’ 

““T ran out into the road and flagged the ear. It was a small 
coupé, and a negro was driving. When the car stopt cony iets 
swarmed from the ditches. in 

“The negro took one look and came out of the ear running 
One of the armed convicts took four shots at him as he weaved 
from one side of the road to the other, but the shots missed. ; 

“The convicts were all trying to get into the car. It wouldn’t 
start and some of them started pushing. I saw my chance a 


BEGIN 
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No. 6. Inside pictures of the General Motors Proving Ground 


act of “snapping” anew model. 


Taking the 


The picture above illustrates the principle of the Proving Ground “‘checker- 
board.” It brings together negatives of three different cars. The smaller 
picture at the right shows the camera house, with the photographer in the 


TUNE IN—General Motors 
Family Radio Party. Every Mon- 
day Evening. 8:30 Eastern Stand- 
ard Time. WEAF and 37 other 
stations associated with N. B. C. 


new car’s picture 


LL new cars have their pictures taken against 
this checkerboard background at General 
Motors Proving Ground. By superimposing the 
negatives one upon another, General Motors engi- 
neers can study the trend in body designs and keep 
ahead in anticipating public taste in motor car 
style and comfort. 

The Proving Ground occupies 1268 acres near 
Milford, Michigan, convenient to all General 
Motors car divisions. It is a great “outdoor labora- 
tory” where automobiles can be tested in a scien- 
tific manner under conditions that are exactly 
comparable. Especially constructed roads and hills 
duplicate every driving condition. 

At the Proving Ground the General Motors car 


divisions thoroughly test and prove their new 
models before they are offered to the public. 

Here also cars of different American and Euro- 
pean makes are tested after they are put on the 
market, thereby enabling General Motors to know 
precisely how its products compare with others in 
their respective price classes. 


MOTION PICTURE showing the Proving 

Ground in actual operation is available in 
lengths of one, two, or four reels, free of all 
charges except those of transportation. It may be 
borrowed by schools, clubs, churches, and other 
organizations. Please specify whether the 35 or 
16mm width is desired and give several weeks’ 
notice in advance of showings. Write to Institu- 
tional Advertising Dept., General Motors, 
Detroit. 


“A car for every purse and purpose” 
CHEVROLET : PONTIAC ‘ OLDSMOBILE ‘ MARQUETTE ‘ OAKLAND: VIKING: BUICK ° LASALLE » CADILLAC 
All with Body by Fisher 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS * YELLOW CABS and COACHES * FRIGIDAIRE 
DELCO-LIGHT Electric Power and Light Plants ° 


I) WATER SYSTEMS * 


The Automatic Refrigerator 
GMAC Plan of Credit Purchase 
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REVIVING THE WHOOPEE OF STEAMBOAT RACING 


ROUSTABOUT NAMED “PIG MEAT,” who had bet 
his shoes on the Betsy Ann, refused to give them up. 
He swore that both boats had won. Many others said 

the same thing, and, indeed, ’twas a very tricky finish to a neck- 


and-neck race—the closest packet race ever seen, according to 


4K 


y. 
: KENTUCKY 


RIVER PADDLE-WHEELS CLASH AGAIN 
—Klinger in the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


historians of the big river. A Cincinnati Times-Star writer 


breaks into verse about it: 
Heads you eash, tails you lose, 
Dis darkey don’t give up his shoes! 
If Tom Greene’s bow was de winning hoss, 
De Betsy’s stern-wheel was de first to cross! 


And then, relapsing into prose, 
he explains that ‘“‘the Tom Greene’s 
bow erossed the line ten feet 
ahead of the Betsy’s but the 
Betsy is forty feet smaller than 
the Tom, and so the Betsy’s en- 
tire length, ineluding her wheel, 
erossed the line thirty feet ahead 
of the Tom Greene’s stern-wheel. 
That was enough of a technicality 
for the roustabouts to make a 
grand palaver over. They will 
argue the question on the river- 
boats the rest of their lives. The 
Tom Greene received the formal 
cup of victory, but the Betsy Ann 
received her full mead of applause 
and honors.”’ 

Just at this time last year, Tur 
Diesst chronicled a race between 
that little thirty-year-old speed 
queen, Betsy Ann, and another of 
her larger modern rivals, the 
Chris Greene. That revival of 
old-time Mississippi steamboat 
racing was such a success that 
this Betsy 


International Newsreel photograph 


year the Ann was 


pitted against the 7’om Greene, and 100,000 people saw the race, 
which was accompanied, we are told, by an incidental music of 
sirens, drone of diving airplanes, raving of rival roustabouts, and 
barking of dogs and radio-announcers. Charles Ludwig, the 
writer we have already quoted, continues his account with this 
piece of word painting: 


A Niagara of spindrift dashed over the bows of the two steam- 
boats as they battled their way nose and nose over the twenty- 
two-mile course from the Cincinnati levee to New Riehmond, 
Ohio. 

The Tom Greene generally was in the lead from five to thirty 
feet, and the race was so close that at one time the two boats 
were locked side by side for a moment, attracted by the suction 
their wheels created. 

It was at first announced that the race would end at the dam 
below Richmond, and here, with both steamers tugging their 
mightiest, the boats were running about even, the Greene being 
perhaps a few feet ahead. 

Then it was declared that the contest would not be officially 
concluded till the boats reached New Richmond, a mile farther 
up the river. This last mile afforded the keenest rivalry between 
the boats. Sometimes the Betsy would make a spurt, and then 
the Tom Greene would forge ahead. It was an even race in this 
final stage, too. 

The Tom Greene managed to cling onto her slight lead, and 
finished ten feet ahead, amid cheers from the passengers, the 
blowing of whistles, songs of Boy Scouts, and shouts of the 
crowd on the shore. 

W. C. Culkins, vice-president of the Chamber of Commerce 
and secretary of the Ohio Valley Improvement Association, and 
Slack Barrett, of the Barrett Lines, were the official judges. 
The race was so close that Barrett, who had taken along a | 
measuring line, was prepared to use it on the two gang-planks | 
of the boats to convince Betsy Ann followers of the accuracy 
of the decision, but this was not necessary. 

The time for covering the twenty-two miles was two hours 
and nineteen minutes. ; 

Weather was ideal when the race started from the Cincinnati 
levee shortly after 5 P. M. There were crowds on both boats. 
Mrs. Mary Greene, widow of Capt. Gordon C. Greene, and 
the only woman steamboat captain and pilot on the river, 
was in command of the Tom Greene. But Mrs. Greene acted 
chiefly as hostess to the passengers, and her son, Capt. Tom 
Greene, had charge of the actual operation, assisted by his 
brother, Capt. Chris Greene. Captain Chris and his boat, 
the Chris Greene, defeated the Betsy Ann in the memorable race 
a year ago. 

The youthful Capt. Frederick Way, owner of the Betsy Ann, © 
was aboard his boat and Capt. Charles Ellsworth was in charge, 


“JES’ NOW WE HAD ANOTHER RACE; 
NO WATER WAS THROWED IN BETSY'S FACE” 


The Betsy Ann (on the reader’s left) and the Tom Greene at the height of their furious dash up the Ohio 


River. The Greene won ‘‘by an eye-lash.”’ 
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Age A, Eee 
FLEETWOOD 


An inspiring spectacle 
ot satistaction 


( / HE contrary may have happened in some instances, but 


we have never heard of a case in which a Cadillac owner 
was induced to change in which disappointment did not ensue. 
The really significant thing however—in view of the tremendous 
pressure brought to bear upon them—is the amazingly small 
percentage of those who do change even in a five or ten year 
period. Cadillac owners are, of course, as they have always 
been, the focal-point of continuous competitive attack from a 
dozen aspiring and ambitious sources. But the solid phalanx 
of deep, abiding and immovable satisfaction remains substan- 
tially unbroken. The downright greater goodness of Cadillac 
in everything that makes a motor car a thing of beauty and 


a joy forever is too pronounced to be lightly forfeited. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY °: DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 
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with Wirt Jordan as chief engineer. Officers of the Belsy claimed 
that at the New Richmond dam they were about three feet in the 
lead. 

George Wise, twenty-five, youngest chief engineer on the river, 
was in charge of the engines of the Tom Greene. Wise said that 
about the middle of the race a steam pipe under the floor of 
the engine-room sprang a leak, which made it impossible to use 
maximum pressure—and the inquiring reporters heard the rush 
of the steam. 

The Betsy carried the colors of Pittsburgh, and there was a 
delegation of Pittsburgh newspapermen aboard to report the 
race. 

““You Pittsburghers will have to build a faster boat now if you 
want the river championship,” they were told, but the Pitts- 
burghers still seem to think the venerable Betsy Ann, much older 
than the modern Green-line boats, never yet has been beaten 
fairly. 

The Island Queen, with a crowd aboard, followed the racers 
‘up the river. Airplanes hovered above and many speedboats 
followed the racers. 

Roustabouts named ‘Chalk Eye,” ‘‘Six Bits,” ‘Little 
Breeches,’ ‘‘Whisky,” ‘“‘Broad Ax,” and ‘‘Big Un” were dis- 
coursing on the hot finish of the race. And ‘‘Six Bits” sang 
happily: 

“De Tom Greene am de debil’s boat, 
All she do is load and tote. 
If Belsy knowd this 
She’d staid in po’t!” 


But ‘‘Chalk Eve,’ remembering how the winning Chris Greene 
“threw watec in the Befsy’s face’ last year, chanted thus: 


“‘Jes’ now we had another race; 
No water was throwed in Betsy’s face; 
Betsy evened up the deal; 
She throwed water on Tom Greene’s wheel!”’ 


The stacks shook as the stokers fed the roaring fires under the 
boilers, and pieces of unburned coal came flying out of the smoke 
to rain down on the decks, we are told by Charles J. Muleahy in 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer, and he goes on to give us some quaint 
details of the race, thus: 


The rocky bank at New Richmond was packed with people 
waiting to cheer the winner. So close was the finish, they could 
not tell which boat to cheer, so they argued about it instead. 

The brick levee that slants down from Front Street, Cincinnati, 
was fairly swarming with taxicabs, and a crowd of several 
thousand persons had gathered at the top of the rise to wateh 
the start of the race. © 

The steam calliope on the /sland Queen was industriously snort- 
ing and bellowing something that sounded like ‘‘Ten Miles From 
Home.” After that it played “I'll Get By.” 

Some one on the Jom Greene thoughtfully interrupted this 
song by ringing the ship’s bell. Eighty-three times he rang the 
bell. 

The bell is fifty years old. Considering its age, it makes a lot 
of noise. Before it was bolted to the deck of the Tom Greene, 
it was on the steamer Montana. 

At five the Betsy Ann east off her lines and backed out into the 
stream. She came ahead slowly and stopt opposite the mouth of 
the Licking River that separates Covington from Newport, 
Kentucky. 

At 5:10 the Tom Greene cut loose with her chime whistle—two 
blasts. The Tom Greene has the most famous whistle on the 
Ohio River. . It whistles a B-flat chord. You ean pick out the 
tone on a piano—F, B-flat, D and A-flat, or something like that. 


“Something like that’ is good—-so good that Tur Dicrst 
prudently disclaims responsibility for Mr. Muleahy’s chord, 
altho it may be a perfectly good rendering of the 7’om Greene’s 
harmonic hoot. Reading on: 


It used to be on the old steamer St. Lawrence and on some other 
boat before that. Capt. Gordon Christopher Greene liked it so 
well he offered to buy it for $500. The owners laughed at him. 
He thereupon bought the packet Courier, keel, hull, masts and 
all, just to get the whistle. 

Capt. Tom Greene leaned over the rail a few seconds after this 
famous whistle blew. 

**Let go the stern line,’’ he said. 

The Tom Greene slid away from the levee. She backed a little, 
then came ahead again, jockeying to clear the Island Queen. 
It required some expert maneuvering. 

The Tom Greene’s whistle then sounded three short blasts and 
the Betsy Ann moved up, heading for the Central Bridge, that 
links Cincinnati and Covington. 


The Tom Greene pulled abreast the Betsy Ann and a young man 
in a gray suit fired a cannon, which up to this time had stood 
unnoticed on the top deck of the Tom Greene. It wasn’t much 
of a cannon; it fired ten-gage shotgun shells. 

The Tom Greene’s whistle sounded again—one long pull and a 
short one. The man fired the cannon again. He appeared to be 
shooting at the pilot of the Belsy Ann. He also appeared to be 
missing him. 

This failed to discourage him, however. Throughout the race 
he continued to fire at such objects as presented themselves— 
three airplanes, carrying cameramen—a fleet of speedboats— 
aman with a blue and orange tie. No hits. % 

As the boats, still neck and neck, steamed past the Ohio River 
Yacht Club, a tall, elderly gentleman threw his hat far out from 
the rail of the Tom Greene. It was a black derby. Black derbies, 
it developed, do not float well. 

On up the river the packets went, between banks lined with | 
spectators. Many of the watchers cheered as the boats went by. 
Others whistled. A few fired revolvers into the air. A few 
others shouted questionable advice to the rival captains, who 
ignored it. 


The man with the eannon, it seemed to this observer, shot at 
practically all the spectators who offered questionable advice. 
We learn with relief that he hit ‘practically none of them.” 
However: - 


A roustabout on the Betsy Ann screamed and pretended to be 
hit by: a, stray shot, but nobody had enough confidence in the — 
cannoneer to believe it. The roustabout, piqued because the | 
passengers doubted him, threw a whisky bottle at the Tom | 
Greene. The bottle was empty. | 

A small battalion of newsreel-cameramen added greatly to the — 
excitement of the race by climbing all over the two boats, taking 
pictures of everything and everybody. 

Some of them had microphones and batteries and miles and | 
miles of tangled cables for recording the sound of the paddle © 
wheels, the hissing of the steam, the swishing of the wash along — 


the sides. = 
They also recorded the musie of the accordion somes one — 
thoughtfully brought along—and the music of a banjo. 4 


song, “Oh, Susannah,’’ popular when the California gold rush 


The man with the banjo may have been the character from the . 
wason. The song went: . 


“IT jumped aboard the Telegraph, 
My banjo under my wing.” | 


The Telegraph was the finest packet on the Ohio in those ee | 
She had a gold anchor hanging on her bell-rope for a handle. te 
hangs from a beam in Capt. Tom Greene’s cabin now. i: 


In the main cabin of the Tom Greene, where 250 passengers 
were eating dinner while the race progressed, was Capt. Mary B 
Greene, acting as hostess. 

She didn’t pilot her son’s boat after all, unless you count the | 
time she took the wheel—long enough to be photographed. } 

Arch and Drew Edgington piloted the winner. They’re broth- | 
ers. Their father, George Edgington, had seven sons and ~ 
all of them became steamboat masters. Old Man Edgington 
built a packet and called her the Seven Wonders, in honor of his 
numerous sons. | 

When, under the able guidance of Drew Edgington, the Tom 
Greene slid in alongside the vanquished Betsy Ann at the end 
of the race, a great delegation of townsfolk came aboard. Among — 
them was Lou E. White, New Richmond undertaker, who had — 
with him the loving cup put up as a trophy by the business men — 
of the town. a 

Under the gifted, but highly confusing, direction of some 
seventy-five photographers, he presented the cup to Capt. Tom 
Greene. White was acting for C. H. Bogart, New Richmond 
Mayor, who couldn’t be found. 

All the prominent guests and officials and whatnot left the 
packets at New Richmond and returned to Cincinnati by auto 
or speedboat to attend a banquet in the winner’s honor on the 
Hotel Gibson roof. 


cT 


Capt. Fred Way of the Betsy Ann told the judges after the race 
that he thought the Betsy was the real winner, tho he would, of 
course, accept the decision of the judges, we learn from the 
Cincinnati Times-Star. Furthermore: 


“Captain Way told us after the race that a photographer wil 0 
took a picture as the boats passed the dam below New Richmond 
said the Betsy Ann was three feet in the lead,” W. C. Culkins, 
one of the judges, stated. ‘‘Captain Way said, however, thet 
he would abide by the decision of the judges, and, tho he fell! 
badly over the close decision, he was a good sport, and walked 
over and had his picture taken with the officers of the Toa 
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3ROADER FIELDS 


Loox pown from the hills of the Palouse....As far as 
you can see... farther... the sun-browned valley rolls 


in velvet billows toward Spokane. As far as you can hear 
... only a whispering quiet... the sigh of fullness 
through the fields... waiting there for harvest. Wheat 
...as wheat has stood for five thousand years. These 
might be the fields of Babylon... until the machines come. 


weER was pushed back the fence rows of American life.... Not only on the farm, but in factory and home, the 
» of machinery has changed our outlook. We are a nation released from incessant toil for the production of 
sessities.... The result is time gained. Time to learn...to read and to travel. Less time in getting to our 
‘ination and more time for business or social contact. Less time in getting. the news of the world... and more 
1e to think about it. More time to learn how other people live...and to decide how we want to live.... And 
wer has brought us more money with which to build. Machinery has helped translate our national resources into 
ional wealth. The machinery of manufacturing...mass production... has distributed a large part of that 
ilth to a great mass market which is willing to spend it in return for better living.... Picture a nation of 
yple with time to learn how to live, with money to spend and with a multiplicity of privilege such as has never 
ore existed in the entire history of civilization... and you have the American market. A nation on the make. 


PLY Power to selling and you have advertising... a 

'y definite and fundamental force in the cycle of Ameri- 

1 business. . .. Employed with intelligence and purpose, 

opens up to the worthy product the multiplicity of 

if. Oech is the first a ee of mass production. ... N 4 W ‘ A 4 iD R & S O N 
ntinued with courage and steadfast adherence to its EMICORP ORIN ED 

ective, advertising will push back the fence rows of busi- WASHINGTON SQUARE + PHILADELPHIA 
s, and lead, steadily and surely, into broader fields, NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Greene. The race was so close that we judges had to find out who 
was really in the lead by drawing a line across the two stages 
that projected over the bows of the boats.” 

Capt. Frederick Way showed the reporters the old-fashioned 
bar, with its footrail still in good condition, on board the Betsy 
Ann. Butit was bone-dry. 

The bar, at which Southern gentlemen used to sip mint juleps 
when the Betsy can in the lower Mississippi trade, is forward on 
the main deck, but is arid and is used as an office now. 

Last year the Betsy Ann lost to the Chris Greene the golden 
antlers she won in races in Southern waters. Now the Betsy 
sports another fine set of golden antlers, which shine brilliantly 
in the sun. They were a gift from friends. 

“We'll win those rocking-chairs from you, too!”’ shouted a per- 
spiring Negro coal-heaver of the Tom Greene, as he came out of the 
firing pit and pointed to the large antlers. But the antlers were 
not involved in this race, and the Betsy steamed on with them 
after the race. 


The Tom Greene’s narrow margin of victory over the Pittsburgh 
veteran makes for the enrichinent of river traditions and furnishes 
material for more boat races no less than for argument, in the 
editorial judgment of the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette, which con- 
tinues: 


There must be a graceful bowing to the decision of the 
judges on the part of the regional supporters of the loser and 
insistence that the wheel-spoke handle that separated the 
packets at the finish line is reason for a new challenge and 
another race. 

An end so close and a race so stoutly contested have seldom 
if ever been seen on the rivers. When the Chris Greene won over 
the Betsy last summer, there were six boat-lengths of open water 
between the steaming packets. In the classic days races were 
longer and the separations greater; the Robert HE. Lee was four 
hours ahead of the Natchez in the famous meeting of 1870 on the 
1,250-mile run from New Orleans to St. Louis, the race to which 
rivermen look when fast time on the inland waters is in question. 
Eyelash finishes are usually for the race tracks and not for the 
streams. 

In the result there is honor for both boats and for the cities 
which they represent. The rivalry between the Betsy and the 
Greene line is healthy and makes for a growing appreciation of the 
rivers aS mediums of sport as well as commerce. The report 
that a hundred thousand spectators lined the banks and urged on 
both boats indicates vastly more than merely local interest. 
They had great sights to witness—the belching smokestacks, the 
sweating crews, the energy-inspired captains, the daring pilots 
and, best of all, the boats themselves racing side by side with no 
choice between them for the whole twenty miles of the course. 
It is of such epic spectacles that folk lore is made. Much will be 
heard of the 1929 race of the Betsy and the Tom Greene. Pitts- 
burgh will desire another meeting, regretting most of all that the 
hdme waters do not furnish a straightaway course of sufficient 
length to make a race possible right here. 


In a reminiscent and pensive mood over the faded glories 
of the rivers, the Louisville Courier begins an editorial with 
an old quotation: 


Gangway, catfish! Cross dat bar. 
We’s a-comin’ on de Guidin’ Star. 


As the black smoke rolled from the twin stacks of the Betsy 
Ann and the Tom Greene, racing upstream from Cincinnati to 
New Richmond, the mist of sixty years or more rolled back and 
revealed to crowds of pleasure-loving moderns in airplanes, mo- 
tor speedboats, an excursion steamer, and on the banks a revival 
of one of the most thrilling sports of their grandsires along the 
Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. 


Oh, I wouldn’ be a fireman, 

He wuks down in de coal; 

Ah’d ruther be de gamblin’ man 
An’ wear a ring 0’ gol’. 


The ‘‘gamblin’ man” was absent as the Betsy and the Greene 
puffed and strained and shivered from stem to stern, but one 
might well picture his ghost, attired in a tall beaver hat, high 
collar and black stock, ruffled shirt bosom, lavender frock- 
coat and checkered trousers, strapped under his boots, leaning 
over the rail and waving a roll of bills at the rival boat, offering 
wagers. This was no gambling event nor yet a commercial 
scheme, the winner to get the business, but purely a contest of 
speed between friendly rivals. 


» 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE LION PERIL IN 
EAST AFRICA 


HE EYES OF THE LURKING LION glittered with 
anticipation. It was a free and toothsome meal brought 

to his very doorstep, this herd of grazing cattle in the 

Kenya Colony of East Africa, Out from his hiding place leapt 
the king of beasts to fasten himself upon one of the grazers, 
which came down to earth with a terrified bellow. At the 
alarm the rest of the cattle fled, and the native herdsman came 
running up to the defense of his charge. But the marauding 
feline stood his ground. He was bolder now than he had been, | 
for the herdsman was unarmed. And as the man approached 
closer, he prepared to battle a human foe. But did the lion 
attack the man? And if he did, was the man killed, or only 
mauled? And, finally, did the lion eat the man? 7 
Articles attributing man-eating proclivities to these lions of 
Kenya have appeared in various periodicals, including THE 
Dicrst. Other journals which have given attention to the topic a 
include the New York Times, the London Sphere, from which 
we quoted, and Chambers’s Journal (London). But now residents 
of Kenya come forward to declare that the truth about the 
Kenya lions is far from romantic, that the big cats are nothing 
more glamorous than stock thieves. While natives have died 
from being mauled, it is denied by the Hast African Standard 
that any native has been eaten by alion. Abolition of the mo 
system of training youths for war and hunting, and the conseque 
prohibition of the moran weapon, the spear, is often blamed 
for the increased boldness of lions. The moran system is a 
tribal institution of the Masai of East Africa. Under it young 
men receive military training from the fighters and hunters of 
their tribe. But while admitting that this did make the beasts 
less fearful of punishment for stock stealing, Captain Ritchie, 
Kenya game warden, denies the more exciting features of thi 
situation. 
In a letter to the New York Times, Leslie J. Tarlton, writi ny 
from Nairobi, Kenya Colony, says: 


No one has been eaten for the last eight years, and not one 
““man-eater”’ has been officially recorded or reported unofficially 
This on the authority of the chief game warden. 

Itis true that during the construction of the Uganda Railway 
about twenty-five years ago, lions did become a serious menace | 
to the railway workers. There were special reasons for these) 
man-eaters’ activities, and the curious may learn all about then 
from Patterson’s ‘‘Man-Eaters of Tsavo.’’ q 

But, alas! ‘‘man-eaters’”” sound much more interesting thai 
“stock thieves.” Our stock thieves are not only branded 
‘‘man-eaters,”” but there are 500 of ’em, mark you. They ar 
“‘a new and terrible breed.”” They go in packs ‘‘of a dozen, 01 
two dozen”—‘‘night after night.’? One lion is said to hay 
“attacked a crowd of 2,000 natives’”—another reported to h 
killed no less than eighty-four. <A third ‘‘man-eater”’ 
content with a modest forty. And the gallant 500 have ‘‘ gaine 
supreme control over hundreds of square miles of territory, 
‘“Women and children have been set upon by mobs of lions an 
torn to pieces.” 

And all this terrible time those ignorant fools in Kenyi 
living in the heart of it, know nothing about it, and one 
them (the writer) was stupid enough to send down an elderly | 
married couple to camp in the center of these ‘ ‘man-eaters” ft 
over a week, armed with nothing more deadly than a cameré 
Their guide was eventually persuaded to carry a rifle, which w 
never fired, and, to add insult to injury, the party returl 
after a happy visit, but much disappointed that, in spite 
very careful searching, they could find no lions of any kind. 

And night after night a regular stream of travelers pass 
along this area, camps under a big tree at Kidongai, with 1 
other protection than a camp lantern, blissfully unconseio 
of the terrible tragedies enacted in their midst among the s 
fering natives. 

And, more astounding still, the natives are in comp 
ignorance of their fate, altho naturally they protest when th 
cattle are unduly harassed. ; 


| 


Captain Ritchie, the game warden, writing in the Hast Afi 
Standard, is even more forcible in denying the lion stor 
This same journal, in an editorial, also takes up the situation & 
reveals that it has a decided political angle. Quoting from # 
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THE CAR WITH THE 


TWIN IGI 


E SUPPOSE there isn’t anyone 

interested in motoring in America 
today who isn’t familiar with the fact 
that the Nash “400” is the car with the 
Twin-Ignition motor. 
But do you know just what that means, 
in terms of better engine performance 
and greater motoring satisfaction? 
There is more to it than simply two spark 
plugs per cylinder, instead of the custom- 
ary single plug. 
The two spark plugs fire simultaneously 
—double the fire produced by one plug. 
Combustion is quicker, smoother, more 
thorough. This makes possible and prac- 
tical a much higher compression. 
And the result in engineering figures, is 
that the same Nash motor with Twin 


NASH 40 


ITION MOTOR 


Ignition, instead of single ignition, pro- 
duces 22% more power, 5 more miles per 
extra miles from 


hour top speed and 2 


every single gallon of gasoline you buy. 


It is a new experience for experienced 
motorists to drive this Twin-Ignition- 
motored motor car. Words are really in- 
adequate to give you an understanding 
of the smooth, quiet, responsive rhythm of 
this new type of power —of the strength, 
vigor and decision in Twin-Ignition get- 
away—of the instantaneous, unhesitat- 
ing change of pace from one road speed 
to a higher one. 


Therefore, don’t let anything prevent you 
from driving and knowing the Twin- 
Ignition-motored Nash “400”, before you 
buy your new car. 


IN MOTOR CAR VALUE. 
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"JUST NOTICE THE FINE SKINS OF PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


MEN WHO USE WILLIAMS Continued 


It is no doubt a very great pity, from 
the point of view of the fiction writer, 
that Kenya possesses no man-eating lions. 
For many months, as the Game Warden 
shows, this popular aspect of the Romance 
of Africa has been freely and liberally ex- 
ploited. By the ready pens of the story- 
tellers, the elastic limits of fiction have 
been enlarged and all the arts of the sub- 
editors of sensational journalism utilized 
to make the man-eater of Kenya a really 
live and ferocious king of beasts. Another 
trouble is that the situation has a political 
side, subtly exploited as a cunning plot, 
by the white settlers of Kenya, with the 


ae U.S. PAT OF 
u x u / aid of specially protected man-eating lions, 
; es Loy to scare the defenseless Masai from his 
h avi _ land so that it may become available for 


You can’t 
lose this cap! 


alienation! The distorted story of a gov- 
ernment policy [the abolition of spears], 
which was introduced at the request of and 
with the support of the Masai Elders (as 
recorded in resolutions passed by them 
since 1921), is in fact being used quite 
definitely by some writers, unconsciously 
assisted by others, to throw suspicion upon 


i , the colony. The Kenya policy, as is well 
known, is simply an honest effort to turn 

FACES the thoughts and energies of the Young 
YO) SEE Ta Masai, in the interests of the preservation 


of their once virile race, into civilized 
channels instead of perpetuating the 
and W ILLIAMS! vicious system of the warrior age with all 
. its unsettling influences and moral de- 
generation. 


IN ITALY—WHERE TAXES ARE TAXES 
N offivial-looking gentleman, flanked 

~ by two huskies, entered the office 
Lor millions of faces, Williams | in Rome. He wanted to know whether 
Shaving Cream begins the day. he should remove a desk, a typewriter, 
or a rug. It developed, Carroll Binder 

‘| Men who want the proven things | tells us in a copyrighted Rome dispatch 


choose Williams. Blended from 89 | to the New York Sun, that “I had made 
years of study. Uncolored. Cool myself liable for a fine by failing to pay 


as morning. Mild as cream a license tax for the right to operate an 
office. I had visited three tax-collection 


“| Saturated with moisture, too, is | offices and paid fees at each, but this one 
this Williams lather. Ten per cent | had escaped me.’ And we read on: 


more of it, by authentic test, than My predecessor had paid the license fee 
5 h k £ for the fiseal year. He had paid the tax 
in any other we know ol. for an office, the tax for an office with a rug 


© Willi Bee ey ag ___ | on the floor (wkich made it a de luxe office), 
H uliams~ for the exacting man the tax for a sign on the building, and the 
the sensitive skin—the tough beard! | tax for a sign in a foreign language, but he 

os Ae ' didn’t know about the personal license tax, 
For any water —weather—razor! nor, of course, did I. Other taxing bodies 
a 3 ; : ° send a solicitor with a bill. The Rome 
| No shaving eee LS epee license taxers simply sent an agent to con- 
plete until Williams has been tried. | fiscate some object worth as much as or 
more than the $4 due. 


“cc ” 
. Oh, yes,” the drug clerk says, For in Italy, we learn, the taxpayer pays 
sometimes they change ... . but | until it hurts. Twenty-two per cent. of 
they all come back to Williams!” the individual’s income is paid in taxes, 
Next time say Mr. Binder tells us, and the Italian shares 


‘6 e e with the Englishman the distinction of 
paying the largest proportion of his income 

W | i i ; a Mm S to the government—which should be com- 
forting news to Americans sore from the 


Shaving Cream payment of ineome taxes. Continuing 


p lease!” | his account of the fee he forgot to pay, 


Complete the shave with a dash of AQUA Mr. Binder Says: 

VELVA. Made just for that! 

THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY ine 5 i j 
BA CL Ell nes elated Sate RE On being assured of my intention to pay, 


the agent agreed to remove nothing, but 


highway. 


[.could not prevail upon him to acce 
payment of the fine and tax. It was nee 
sary for me to call in person because | w 
born after 1892. It was a question 
establishing my ability to read and wr 
as well as paying the money. The arg 
ment that a journalist might be presum 
to beliterate was brushed aside as irrelevai 
So I took my. place in a queue, and aft 
an hour passed the test-—by writing 1 
name. 

Our taxes are relatively few, as we tral 
act no business in Italy. A professior 
man gets hit harder and more frequent 
A young dentist friend must pay nine d 
tinct taxes to as many different offie 
Some of them are quarterly, some sen 
annual, some annual. The total averag 
about $45 a month (a formidable item f 
a Buropean professional man), and t 
payment requires many hours’ attenti 
monthly. 

Tax complications of course increase 
proportion to the number of interests 
a citizen. The Corriere Mercantile, o 
of Italy’s best financial journals, publish 
at Genoa, has compiled a list of the tax 
which a Genoese bachelor business man h 
to wrestle with every year. 


Here is the bill, as Mr. Binder itemiz 
its 


National land tax. 
Provincial land tax. 
Communal land tax. 
Gross income tax with suppleme 
tary taxes on portions of income deriy 
from business and portion from investme 

5. Bachelor tax. This fluctuates ¢ 
nually with age and income of payer. 

6. Supertaxes on both income a 
wealth—paid separately from normal 
come tax. 

7. Communal tax on his business. 

8. Communal tax on profession (oft 
exercised jointly in Italy with business) | 

9. Corporation tax for Fascist corpo 
tions. 

10. Social insurance tax. 
11. Highway-maintenanece tax—one 
home, one for business. 

12. Highway-oceupation tax—based | 
frontage of home and business property 


RN oe 


13. Weights and measure tax. 

14. Sign tax. 

15. Tax for provincial councils econor 

16. Tax on rent paid. 

17. License for conduct of any kind 
business, trade or profession. 

18. Tax for each vehicle owned (a thir 
horse-power Italian auto, for exam] 
costs about $100 a year in taxes). 

19. Tax for each animal owned. x 

20. Tax for grilles at cashiers’ or ot 
windows. 

21. Tax for each doorway or entra 
from street to home, office, or factory. | 

Aqueduct tax. 

Inasmuch as many of the taxing bo¢ 
do not send notices of the amounts due 
the time when these must be paid, the m 
payment of these imposts is a formide| 
task. Schedules of dates when paymé| 
must be made and the amounts due 
be kept by trusted clerks. In additi) 
the Italian employer must inform 
government registry office of the n 
of employees on his pay-roll as we 
their ages and social condition—t 
whether they have been married du 
the year. 

Under the concordat with the Ca 
Church, priests are exempted from 
but few other citizens escape. 


ALIFORNIA SHERLOCK WHO TRAPS 
SIMINALS WITH THEIR OWN PENS 

‘HE body found on the desert near the 
Nevada-California State line was that 
, stranger ina strange land. It was un- 
ognizable. All marks of identification 
been stript away. Only the battered 
d bore mute testimony to the manner 
the unknown’s death. The murder 
med an impenetrable mystery—a, “‘ per- 
5 erime.’’ Only one clue was found— 
nall scrap of paper rolled up in the watch 
ket of the trousers worn by the slain 
n. On it was a small amount of hand- 
ting and the name of an Ogden, Utah, 
ik. It was a tiny clue, but it was big 
ugh to convict Joseph Watts of the 
rder of Wilfred Hey. One of those in- 
umental in untangling the riddle was J. 
rk Sellers, the Los Angeles handwriting 
ert and criminologist, we are told by 
10 L. Ferris in The Kiwanis Magazine. 
. Ferris, a Kiwanian of Los Angeles 
1 former chairman of the club’s inter- 
ional publicity committee, writes in- 
estingly of the work of Mr. Sellers, a 
ow club member. Turning to his article 
a more detailed account of Mr. Sellers’s 
rk in the Hey mystery, we learn that the 
fortunate young victim came to this 
intry from England a little more than 
9 years ago. He had saved up a small 
ount of money and, going to Detroit, 
deposited this, his life’s savings, in a 
ak. A short time later he met Watts, 
o roomed in the same house. Continu- 
‘the story in Mr. Ferris’s own words, we 
d: 


They became friends and one day Watts 
‘posed to Hey that they make a trip to 
lifornia in Watts’s car. Hey, wanting to 
_ the country, readily agreed to do so, 
ading his share of the expense. 

At Ogden, Utah, they ran out of money 
1 they remained there while Hey sent 
Detroit to withdraw part of his savings 
pay the expenses of the trip to Los An- 
es. After receiving the money they con- 
ued on toward Los Angeles. A few days 
ef a man presented himself at a bank in 
s Angeles and presented credentials to 
sve that he was Wilfred Hey and a sav- 
s-bank book showing a deposit in a 
droit bank, and requested the bank to 
id the deposit book to Detroit to transfer 
» money to Los Angeles. This was done, 
t when the money arrived the bank re- 
ired more identification. Tio meet this 
juest the man representing himself as 
Vilfred Hey” brought a man to the bank 
o identified him as ‘‘ Hey.” 


And after that, for a time, it seemed that 

was well with the pseudo-Hey. But 
mn the body, which turned out to be that 
the real Hey, was found, and also the 
of the rolled paper with the name of the 
den bank. Reading on: 


Mr. Sellers was called into the case by 
strict Attorney Johnson of San Ber- 
-dino County, examined the handwriting 
Joseph Watts and the signature of Wil- 
d Hey on checks at the bank on which 
» payment of the money from Detroit 
1 been obtained, and he pronounced 
se signatures of Wilfred Hey to be 
geries, and stated they were in the 
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“Auburn”, No. 371, $23.00 Three models, “Auburn”, $23 
(Numinated) “Clinton”, $23, “Vernon”, $24 


SILENT SENTINEL OF THE NIGHT 


- the illuminated dial (Jelechron| 


ieee you long wanted a dependable clock to tell you the 
correct time all the tume—both night and day? 

Now you can gratify this wish with an attractive illuminated dial 

Telechron Clock. An invisible tiny Mazda Lamp Sives a soft indirect 

illumination RYe) that the time can easily be seen in an otherwise darkened 


room... (light may be turned on or off at will by means of a small 


switch at the back). 
The minute you plug a Telechron Clock 


into an electric outlet and set the hands 
correct, you free yourself of all winding, 
regulating and oiling. Telechron Clocks 
have no springs or escapements to get out 
of order—a tiny electric motor drives the 
hands continuously, silently —_ with su-~ 
preme accuracy, furnishing accurate time 
through electric impulses regulated by 
power stations master clocks (constantly cheched 
with radio signals sent out by the U. S. Naval 
Observatory). 

You know you can depend on Telechron Clocks. 


Beautiful models for every room in. the home tp .0 


and office, too,—now on display at Authorized 
Dealers. Priced from $14 to $1200. 


(Available with chime and strike features, if desired) 


—the Springless Electric Clock 
WARREN TELECHRON CO. 
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handwriting of Joseph Watts. This important evidence was pre- 
sented at the trial of Watts, charged with the murder of Wilfred 
Hey, and was one of the most important pieces of evidence 
that was presented at the trial. In commenting upon the evi- 
denee of Mr. Sellers, the San Bernardino Sun stated: ‘“‘Specta- 
tors yesterday learned why they dot their i’s and cross their t’s. 
J. Clark Sellers, a nationally known handwriting expert, testified 
for hours identifying Watts’s handwriting in the signatures of 
Wilfred Hey on checks by which Watts obtained Hey’s bank 
account. Sellers explained in detail that the characteristics of 
4 writer in his writing seldom change, and that it is virtually 
impossible for him to change his writing so that the author- 
ship ean not be detected if the expert is permitted to study the 
natural handwriting of the writer.” 

Watts was convicted and paid the penalty by hanging on 
Friday, October 15, 1926. With him was hanged Mauricio 
Trinidad, convicted of murdering Louis Hernandez. Mr. Sellers 
was also a witness at the trial of Trinidad. 


According to Mr. Sellers, ‘‘The ‘perfect’ crime never has been 
committed, and probably never will be committed. Every 
action leaves a clue as to who did it.’’ And he says further, 
that: 


Often circumstantial evidence is much stronger and more 
conclusive than so-called eye-witness testimony. Some of the 
interesting cases Mr. Sellers has worked upon illustrate remark- 
able corroboration of that statement. For example, he states 
that ‘‘the mute, material evidence incorporated in every wrong- 
ful act, such as the halting, hesitating stroke of the forger, the 
bullet in the murdered man, blood stains left at the scene of 
a crime, speak volumes of what actually occurred and who com- 
mitted the act, and more accurately to the trained observer 
than the testimony of excited witnesses, who are usually poor 
observers, and are frequently prejudiced in favor of one side or 
the other. It is very rare indeed that two witnesses will make 
the same observation and then recount those observations 
accurately weeks or months later in court.”’ 


But let us hear Mr. Sellers himself. 
ships of forgery in The 
observes: 


Writing on the hard- 
Police Reporter, Los Angeles, he 


The forger is confronted with a greater task than he usually 
realizes, when he decides to imitate some one else’s handwriting, 
regardless of whether it is on a $10 check or a $10,000,000 will. 
Even tho the forger is faced with a difficult task, many forged 
wills, deeds, contracts, ete., are accepted as genuine. It would 
probably be amazing, if known, the number of documents which 
are accepted yearly as genuine, which in reality are forgeries, 
and are often never submitted to an expert, because suspicion of 
them is not aroused. 

Documents, which for some reason or other, are questioned, 
are usually of two general classes: first, documents which are 
suspected of being forged, and, second, documents such as extor- 
tion and blackmail letters. In the extortion or blackmail letters 
the writer desires to hide his own identity; therefore he attempts 
to disguise his own handwriting. To do this successfully he must 
divoree from his writing his own peculiar characteristics. Few 
people are acquainted with their own writing characteristics. 
These characteristics are developed over a period of years and 
are not easily cast aside. 


As for a specific case, he gives us this recent spectacular 
crime: 


William Edward Hickman was confronted with the important 
problem of hiding his own identity when he wrote the death- 
threat letters to Marion Parker’s father. To accomplish this he 
chose 'as a disguise a system of handprinting the letters. He 
not only painstakingly hand-printed each letter, but, in most of 
the letters, he went back over every letter in each word two or 
more times, making extra strokes on each, trying to still further 
disguise. Yet he did not succeed. 

Before Hickman was ever captured we knew he, and he alone, 
was the writer of the series of death-threat letters. Members 
of the detective force of the police department had scoured the 
city for hand-printing of Hickman. Their efforts were rewarded 
by finding two places in which Hickman, some months before, 
had applied for a position where in each instance he had hand- 
printed his name and address. From these genuine standards 
of Hickman’s writing we were able to positively identify him as 
the writer of the death-threat letters. Cunning as he tried to 
be, he could not get away from his own peculiarities. They re- 
mained to expose him. 

The man who attempts to forge another’s handwriting is con- 
fronted with even a much greater difficulty than the man who 


is attempting to disguise his writing. He must not only cast 
aside his own peculiarities, but he must take on all the peculiar- 
ities in the handwriting of the person whose writing he is 
attempting to forge. To produce a perfect forgery, the forger 
would first need to make a thorough study of the handwriting 
of the person whose handwriting he desired to forge; not only to 
ascertain the form of the letters used, but how each part of 
each letter is constructed, the manner in which the pen is held, 
where the nibs of the pen open and close, producing the shading; 
the relation of the high letters to the small letters, and a myriad 
of other details. Then, he must study his own handwriting to 
ascertain which of his own characteristics he must leave out. 
Then, after he has done these things, the most difficult act re- 
mains to be done—the actual forgery itself. The mere desire to 
do, even the knowledge of how an act should be performed, 
does not give one the power to accomplish that act. 


However, signatures are only one part of a document. Fre- 
quenily, ‘‘many questions arise in relation to a document, other 
than the signature’; and sometimes a signature is questioned | 
which in fact, is genuine, as in this case: 


In the forepart of March of this year one of the most im- 
portant document cases in the history of California legal annals 
was tried in Fresno before Judge Charles R. Barnard. The case 
occupied more than two weeks in trial, and was bitterly con- 
tested on each side, the value of the property involved being in 
excess of $800,000. E. W. Risley, a former Superior Court judge 
of Fresno County, died in 1918, leaving a large estate. There 
were two children living, a son and a daughter. The son, T. K. 
Risley, immediately after the death of his father, recorded three 
deeds transferring the property to him. He made a settlement 
with his sister, paying her a large sum monthly, which, he testified, 
his father had requested him to do. | 

Nine years after the death of Judge Risley the sister started 
action against the brother for a half interest in her father’s 
estate, alleging the deeds were forged. At the conclusion of a 
lengthy trial, in which experts appeared on both sides of the’ 
ease, Judge Charles R. Barnard of Fresno County immediately 
rendered his verdict in favor of the defendant, T. H.. Risley. 
In commenting on the case, Judge Barnard stated he was ab- 
solutely convinced the deeds were genuine. Many itera 
points relative to questioned documents were brought out during 
the trial. Not only the authenticity of the signatures was! 
questioned, but also, whether or not handwriting characteristies | 
change with age; whether or not the jurat, on certain docu- 
ments, was filled in after the notary had signed his name and} 
affixt his seal; whether or not the five pages of a certain deed 
were typewritten in continuity on the same typewriter and by) 
the same typist, and whether or not the original backing paper, 
on one of the deeds, had been removed and certain pages 
substituted. 


A trip to Mr. Sellers’s office and laboratory is at once interest- 
ing and enlightening, continues Mr. Ferris as we return to his 
Kiwanis Magazine article. As he tells us: 


There you will see microscopes, little and big ones: cameras of 
different designs for different purposes, one of them five feet 
long, another one mounted on an iron base specially constructed 
to avoid vibration, for making photographs through high- 
powered microscopes; lenses for various specific purposes; microm- 
eters for making measurements down to 1-10,000 of an inch; 
specially constructed measuring instruments ruled on glass for 
placing over a document to make accurate measurements, also 
chemicals for making tests. All of them instruments of precision 
to enable the examiner to come to accurate conclusions. 

“Forgery,” states Kiwanian Sellers, ‘‘dates back almost to the’ 
very beginning of the art of writing. In fact, the arts and wiles 
of the forger have kept pace down through the ages with the 
advance in the art of chirography. Some of the most interest- 
ing trials in the history of our courts have been those wherein th 
question of the authenticity of certain handwriting has bee 
involved. 

‘Many weird tales have been told in the court-room about 
the strange finding of a lost will, the details of which usually 
bespeak a most active imagination. e 

“These are often forged wills and fake stories, but, strange, 
to say, often find ready believers and credulous attorneys to! 
argue the genuineness of them. Often the forgeries are so cleverly 
done that only one who is experienced and who has the neces- 
sary microscopes, cameras, etc., can tear aside the veil and reveal 
such documents as forgeries. 

‘‘Forgers have been so clever with the use of the pen that 
they have been able to successfully imitate bank drafts, engraved 
checks, and even pen-and-ink imitations of greenbacks have 
been done with such minute detail and exactness that tre 
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Years of 


punishment 


or 
— 


and MINUTES 


OUDAILLE hydraulic double- 

. A. acting shock absorbers assure you 

f supreme riding comfort as long as 
ou drive your car. 


never 


“he “break down”’ test machine com- PRE a se (tna es a ‘e 
: e Long life and performance of Houdazlles zs not a guess. In the great automobile 
ares the life of shock absorbers by plants terrific break down machines literally jam years of punishment into hours and 


acking years of terrific driving pun- minutes while automotive engineering authorities study shock absorber performance. 
shment into hours and minutes. The 
nusually long life of Houdaille hy- 


; : 3. The patented air vents and replenish- of the smoothest ride over the 
Beccouble-acting shock absorbers ing valve which allow for the escape roughest roads to anywhere. 
n the “break down” machine is con- of air and gases and make the instru- 
xmed by their accomplishments over ment truly hydraulic. Your Car Dealer can supply 
ne years on millions of automobiles. 4. The easy adjustment for accurately | Houdailles at the new lower 

adapting their resistance to your indi- prices.. $40, $50, $75 and $100, 

ome of their mechanical features vidual car. plus installation. Slightly higher 
yhich have madethem the world’s stand- Houdaille shock absorbers are the west of the Rockies and in 
vd of comparison ate... result of 27 yearsof pioneering. Not Canada. 


. The double or balanced piston which re- in the experimental 
duces wear to a minimum by balancing stage—Houdaille 
the working pressure on both sides of the hydraulic double- 


shaft, thus eliminating one-sided thrust. acting shock ab- 
sorbers assure you 
Houdailles have been 
adopted as standard 
equipment by the engi- 
neers who build Lin- 
coln, Pierce-Arro w 
Cunningham, Stearns- 
Knight, Jordan, Ford, 
ash Advanced Six, 
Chrysler Imperial, 
Studebaker President, 
Graham- Paige and 


. The large capacity reservoir which holds 
a teserve supply of fluid and makes it un- 
necessary to pack the instrument against 
the high working pressures. 


HOUDE ENGINEERING CORPORATION, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


FOUDAILLE 
aa: SHOCK ABSORBERS 


many European cars. 
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Cruises 


v: 


WORLD... 


A marvel of planning. Brings in 
6 great epochs... Italy, Grecce, 
Egypt, India, China, Japan. 2 life- 
time events...Christmas in the 
Holy Land, New Year's Eve in 
Cairo. Timing to follow June 
around the world. Concentration 
on high spots...15 days India- 
Ceylon, 16 days China, 10 days 
Japan. Alluring odd corners... 
Java, Siam, Formosa. Your ship 
is the far-famed Empress of Aus- 
tralia, the ship of luxurious room- 
iness, 21,850 gross tons. Who 
but Canadian Pacific could plan 
such a cruise? Who but Canadian 
Pacific could carry it out? From 
New York, Dec. 2, 137 days. As 
low as $2000. 


Mediterrancan 


Two Mediterranean Cruises next 
winter ...such is the demand for 
the Canadian Pacific way. Choice 
oftwo great Empresses...Empress 
of Scotland, 25,000 gross tons, 
spreading ease; Empress of France, 
18,350 gross tons, yacht-like 
smartness. From New York, Feb. 3 
and Feb. 13...73 days. All the 
usual Mediterranean ports, andalso 
those you can never do on a run- 
in-run-out cruise, such as Venice, 
Majorca, Dubrovnik, Corfu, Sicily, 
Beirut. As low as $900. 

Information and booklets... if 
you have a good travel agent, ask 
him. Also, any Canadian Pacific 
office: New York, 344 Madison 
Ave ... Chicago, 71 E. Jackson 
Blvd ... Montreal, 201 St. James 
St., West... and 30 other cities 
in United States and Canada, 


Canadian 
Pacific 


PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


passed for genuine currency until examined 
by a currency expert and the fraud ex- 
posed.” 


Many persons believe that all typewriters 
are alike, and that the typewriting furnishes 
‘a, perfect disguise for the swindler who 
inserts an extra page in a will, or adds an 
extra paragraph to a contract, or attempts 
to extort money by threatening letters.” 
Nothing could be further from the truth, 
the writer warns us as we continue our 
reading: 


The microscope aids in searching out 
defective type, letters battered or out of 
alinement, which make each machine indi- 
vidual, and the typewriting can be defi- 
nitely tied up to the identical machine on 
which the document was written, Mr. 
Sellers declares. Moreover, it is sometimes 
possible to establish that a certain docu- 
ment was written by a certain typist, as 
typists form certain habits which are in- 
dividual. 

Sometimes important information as to 
the age of a document ean be told by the 
paper on which it is written, or by the ink 
with which it is written. Frequently the 
examiner of questioned documents is called 
upon to determine whether or not a docu- 
ment was all written at the same time, 
with the same ink, and the same pen. 
Often experience, ink chemistry, the micro- 
scope, and photography enable the examiner 
to establish the true facts. 

When asked to point out what he con- 
sidered to be necessary qualifications to 
become successful in his profession Mr. 
Sellers stated it would be difficult to lay 
down any iron-bound rules, but declared 
that in addition to a thorough knowledge 
of his subject, one should possess a broad 
general experience of human affairs, be of a 
studious and experimental turn of mind, 
be able to make others see and understand 
what he does, love his work, and then work 
like blazes. 


“Truth is stranger than fiction” is 
amply proved in the experiences of Mr. 
Sellers. He has been called into some of 
the most important cases in the West, 
including these: 


The Kid McCoy ease, Dr. Young murder 
ease, Willis trunk murder mystery, ‘‘ Alex- 
ander the Great’? extortion letter case, 
Homer Laughlin extortion letter case, 
and the famous Aimee McPherson Kid- 
naping Case in California, the Shelly 
forgery cases in Montana, wherein he was 
the government’s expert in Federal Court, 
also the Lauer bank forgery cases in 
Federal Court in Idaho, and the Hellmen 
stock fraud cease in Federal Court in Port- 
land, Oregon, the Shipyard eases in Seattle. 
He has albums filled with photographs, 
charts, and newspaper clippings from all 
over America and Canada. 

His advice is, ‘‘Never write anything, 
never say anything, never do anything 
that will rise up and damn you at any 
future time.” 

A letter written by Mrs. Laura Brown 
was instrumental in her conviction and 
that of two men for the murder of Lee 
Camp in Kings County, California. 
District Attorney McKay desired to es- 
tablish whether or not Mrs. Brown had 


written a certain letter, which if writter 
by her tended to prove the motive for thi 
murder. After a microscopic study of thi 
handwriting of Mrs. Brown and comparisor 
with the disputed letter Mr. Sellers in 
formed the court that Mrs. Brown wrot« 
the letter. 

L. R. Adams, chairman of the Board o! 
Supervisors of a California county, was 
successful over a period of four years ir 
forging and cashing county road warrants 
until one day District Attorney E. R. 
Utley noted a similarity between the 
handwriting on three different warrants 
indorsed by separate names. He sub- 
mitted all of the warrants under those 
three names covering a period of more 
than four years, amounting to more than 
$22,000, to Mr. Sellers for laboratory 
examination. Mr. Sellers soon submitted 
him a report declaring all of the different 
warrants to be indorsed by the same 
person, and that person was Adams, the 
chairman of the Board of Supervisors. 
The accusation and trial of Adams were a 
sensation. Both Mr. Sellers and Mr. EK. O. 
Heinrich of San Francisco were witnesses 
for the State, and the jury conferred less 
than twenty minutes, and came in with a 
verdict of guilty. The Supreme Court 
affirmed tlhe decision of the jury. It is one 
of the axioms of Mr. Sellers to ‘‘hew to 
the line, let the chips fall where they may.” 

In the famous Fee ease, in which William 
Fee, well-known San Gabriel and Alham- 
bra banker, was found dead in Lytel Creek 
Canyon, it was the report of Mr. Sellers 
which established that Fee had dropt dead 
and was not murdered, which cleared four 
young people of causing his death, and 
saved the State a large sum of money, in 
a useless prosecution of innocent persons, 


“DEBUNKING” BUFFALO BILL’S 
BATTLES 

ALL BULL and Yellow Hand, the 
Cheyenne chieftains, were killed. But 
who killed them? It is a mystery of the 
old West that has never, it would seem: 
been solved to the satisfaction of all con: 
cerned. ‘‘I killed them,” claimed Williamw 
F. Cody, Buffalo Bill, that almost legenda; 
figure of the plains. ‘‘He did not,” retort 
some old-timers, Indian fighters and Bill’; 
companions, who, in their reminiscences 
deny hin much of the glamour of hij 
supposed exploits. Richard J. Walsh 
author of ‘‘The Making of Buffalo Bill’ 
(Bobbs, Merrill), from which we quoted ix 
our issue of April 20 (under the title 
“ruth and Legend in Buffalo Bill} 
Career’’), doubts whether Cody killed Tal 
Bull. This chief was slain in the Battle 0 
Summit Springs in 1869. But Mr. Walsl| 
accepts the common version of Cody%! 
victorious duel with Yellow Hand after thy 
Custer massacre-in 1876. Our previoul| 
article, it will be recalled, dealt with th | 
two episodes and also quoted Gen. Charl | 
King, a friend of Buffalo Bill, who, in thi 
New York World, defended his old comradi} 
against Mr. Walsh’s criticisms. Now, 
Walsh, answering the General in the s 
journal, admits that while he did 
formerly question Cody’s account of 
Yellow Hand affair, evidence has come 1 
to make this, too, seem doubtful. Som 
of the information has come from Herbe 


- Blake of Brooklyn, who has done 
1 research into the history of the old 
. Says Mr. Walsh of General King’s 
rks: 


neral King charges me with circulating 
adacious and malicious reports” about 
ilo Bill. While honoring him for his 
ty to his old comrade, I can not con- 
the accuracy of his statements. It is 
rue that I have ‘‘declared that Cody 
2 mere guide and a dispatch bearer.” 
The Making of Buffalo Bill’? I have 
d shown that much of what the dime 
lists and press agents told about their 
for juvenile readers was untrue. But 
find in his life depths of romance into 
a they never delved. 
e World article confuses two Indian 
’ which were separated by an interval 
ven years. The first of these was the 
e of Summit Springs, at which Chief 
Bull was killed. The second was the 
us ‘‘single-handed duel”? with Yellow 
l after the Custer massacre in 1876. 
7e asserted that there is strong doubt 
who killed Tall Bull. 
to whether Cody killed Yellow Hand, 
e not hitherto, as General King seems 
lieve, exprest doubt, except to put in 
ecord the statement of Sergt. Jacob 
t, that ‘‘Bill and I fired at the same 
and I think my bullet killed him.” 
xd my book accepts at its face value the 
ints which were written by General 
himself, who says he was an eye- 
SS. 
neral King is not the only living eye- 
ss of the encounter. Since the publi- 
n of the book I have received letters 
persons in various parts of the coun- 
sringing forward new testimony. 
-, Chris Madsen, now living in Okla- 
» City, was an enlisted man in the old 
Cavalry. He says that he saw the 
and agrees that Buffalo Bill did kill 
w Hand. Mr. HE. A. Brininstool of 
Angeles, writes to me that he has 
sd three survivors of the Fifth who 
present at the fight. He adds: ‘‘Two 
am say Cody killed the Indian, but say 
saw no duel. Another says that 
ant Blaut killed him. Also I have a 
ng written by yet another member 
+ old Fifth, who says he is the rightful 
r of the Cheyenne.” 
ere remains the circumstantial story 
e effect that ‘Little Bat’? Garnier 
Yellow Hand. Some excellent re- 
2 about this has been done by Mr. 
ert Cody Blake of Brooklyn, and 
tly published by him. 


a pamphlet, ‘‘Western Stories,” 
shed by himself, Mr. Blake presents 
owing letter from Charles J. Millar, 
valryman who was present. Mr. 
r’s letter reads as follows: 


El Paso, Texas, Sept. 11, 1925. 
1D BLAKE: 


ot your letter forwarded to me at this 
About Cody’s being challenged and 
nog a duel with an Injun called “‘Yellow 
” at the time we had the picnic with 
heyennes in July, 1876, near the Bon- 
have seen the story in Cody’s book. 
’s nothing to it. We surrounded 
yjuns before they reached the Creek. 
of them had come up there the day 
ywe got there. The tail-enders never 
ere. Over 700 of them inall. They 
1 back when we struck them. Most 
m lost their ponies. 
ly was armed same as the rest of us 
the .45 Carbine. I saw him pretty 
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much all of the time. The story of Cody’s 
riding out in front, with us backing his 
play and the Cheyennes ‘‘keeping case”’ 
for ‘he Injun while they pulled off a duel is 
all made up; IT’S BUNK. All I do know 
to be true is, that the next day Cody had 
two sealps which he got after the show was 
all over. I was told some of the men found 
a dead buck who was a chief, and he was 
good and dead, being out in the sun for a 
couple of days, and that Cody got his hair 
and sent both topknots back to the fort. 
This was just about his speed. 
(Signed) Cuarues J. Mixuar. 


Mr. Blake also publishes this affidavit 
made by Norman M. Kelley, a former 
scout, who not only denies that Cody 
killed Yellow Hand, but offers evidence as 
to who did: 


Lankershim, California, March 10, 1927. 
To whom it may concern: 

The following account of the killing of the 
Cheyenne Chief Yellow Hand was told me 
by ‘‘Buckskin Jack’’ Russell and ‘‘ Big 
Bat’? Pourier in my Pool Hall at Scenic, 
South Dakota, over fourteen years ago, 
about 1912 to be exact. Something was 
said about Buffalo Bill in a conversation 
and I asked ‘‘Big Bat’? what kind of a 
scout was Buffalo Bill? He knew Bill 
well, and had been on several scouts with 
him. 

He said, ‘‘Bill was a good scout and a 
good guide, but as to a lot of his fighting and 
Indian killing he didn’t do it.” Those 
were his exact words. I asked Bat if it was 
a fact that Cody was the first man to scalp 
an Indian after the Custer Massacre, and 
that the Indian was Yellow Hand and was 
killed in a duel with knives. Bat replied, 
“Yes, he may have secalped him all right, 
but he didn’t kill him; ‘ Little Bat’ Garnier 
is the man who killed Yellow Hand.” I 
asked Jack if that was so, and he said ‘‘ Yes.”’ 

Both of these men, ‘‘ Buekskin Jack’”’ and 
“Big Bat,” “Little Bat,”’ and a man named 
Tate were on a hunt with a bunch of mixed 
blood Indians (half-breeds) and at the time 
were married to Indian women. They 
went to look for their horses and were 
“Jumped” by Yellow Hand and a few other 
Cheyennes, and shot it out with them. 
They took cover in a buffalo wallow and 
killed one Indian at the first firing. The 
other Indians packed him off and then 
charged again. 

In the next charge Yellow Hand was 
killed by ‘‘Little Bat,’’ and the breeds 
hearing the firing came rushing up, and the 
Cheyennes pulled out leaving Yellow Hand 
on the ground. Jack and Bat both being 
whites did not raise the Cheyenne’s hair. 
Some of the breeds knew Yellow Hand and 
told the scouts who he was. ‘‘So,”’ Bat 
sald, ‘“‘I can’t understand how ‘Buffalo 
Willie’ could lall Yellow Hand on the day 
the soldiers came in, when ‘Little Bat’ 
killed him the day before.” 

‘*Buekskin Jack”’ Russell and ‘‘ Little 
Bat” are dead. Russell died on Porcupine 
Creek, Pine Ridge Agency, South Dakota. 
“Big Bat’? was considered an extra good 
Scout, and his word was extra good. Iknow 
lots of Indians who were fighting in some 
of the battles “Big Bat’? wasin. Woman’s 
Dress, a Sioux Indian Seout, Short Bull, 
Louis Richards, Dick Stirk, Tal Gillispie, 
Bill MeGaa, and numerous other scouts 
knew “Big Bat” and all said his word was 
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. The only story I ever saw with his 
> in it was called WARRIOR’S GAP. 
(Signed) Norman M. Ke.utny 
bseribed and sworn to before me 

is 14th day of March, 1927. 
. Myers, Notary Public (Seal) 
ershim, California. 


turning to Mr. Walsh’s article in 
World, we find him admitting: 


r. Blake is a more zealous ‘‘debunker”’ 
I have sought to be. But on the basis 
1 this evidence it must be admitted 
there is considerably more doubt 
t the Yellow Hand duel than I be- 
d when I wrote my book. 
to the earlier affair, in which Cody 
pposed to have killed Chief Tall Bull, 
ral King says: ‘‘Never before this 
did I hear of such a thing as it’s being 
ted or questioned.”” But King was 
present at that battle, and bases his 
tions on information gained from other 
es. The unreliability of these sources 
be judged from the following facts 
in my book: 
In his first autobiography, written 
3/9, Cody told how he shot Tall Bull 
a range of fully 400 yards.” 
In ‘‘True Tales,’’ written in 1908, 
7 said that he shot Tall Bull ‘‘when 
as not more than thirty yards away.” 
In his show program a picture en- 
1 “Killing of Tall Bull by Buffalo 
’ showed him stabbing the Indian 
a knife. 
In an article in the New York World 
397, signed by Cody himself, he said: 
1 Bull himself was killed by a shot 
Lieutenant Hayes’s pistol.” 


‘S OF THE ’EIGHTIES WOULDN’T 
[OW THE OLD BALL GAME NOW 

HE ball player on the bench was a 
yuick thinker. The batter had batted, 
rhe result was a foul that went sailing 
soward third and over the third base- 
s head toward the bench where ‘‘Ten 
wand Dollar’ Kelly sat. Kelly, we 
sminded in an article syndicated by the 
spaper Enterprise Association, was 
% the heroes of baseball in the 1880's. 
35 then that he did his quick thinking, 
something that would never be seen 
diamond to-day. ‘‘You’re out of the 
»,”’ he ealled to the fielder. ‘I’m in 
olace.”’? And he caught the ball. For 
7, as captain of the Chicago team, was 
red by the rules to take the place of 
player at a moment’s notice. But 
y made an even trickier play, we read: 


iring a game while Kelly was on first, 
sent the next man to first followed by 
mpire. 

lly, clearing first base, sped across the 
to third, without going to second, and 
.ed his position, since the umpire did 
see his sly maneuver. This proved 
lusively that the diamond was too 
for one umpire to keep covered with 
WO eyes. 

‘en Thousand Dollar’ Kelly got his 
» from the fact that when in 1887 he 
transferred from Chicago to Boston, 
transaction was made at a cost of 
100, an unheard-of sum in those days, 
. even stars drew small salaries. 


wuny changes have occurred in baseball 
, customs, technique, and equipment, 
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since the time the game first was played in 
America, and it is likely that old-time fans 
would hardly recognize the game as played 
to-day. Nor is this conclusion hard to 
reach from the evidence presented in this 
article: 


Imagine, if you will, Babe Ruth, swing- 
ing his lusty ash and approaching the plate 
at the Yankee Stadium all dolled up in long, 
blue flannel trousers, tight-fitting at the 
ankle, and wearing a blue mohair hat. If 
you saw the Babe thus attired, you would 
think that he had gone off his nut or was 
trying to impersonate a character from 
some antiquated musical comedy. 

Yet in 1849—in the days of the New 
York Knickerbockers, the first organized 
baseball team—such was the recognized 
uniform of the ball player. Thus dolled up 
the baseball player of the past looked more 
like a Zouave or a hero of the Arabian 
Nights than a ball player. 

Many records treasure the names of the 
seamstress or tailor who made the uniforms, 
as history treasures the name of Betsy 
Ross, who is said to have made the first 
American flag. 

Another unique custom of the early 
baseball teams was the wearing of neckties 
by the players. The sartorial adornment 
often displayed vivid hues, and sometimes 
the colors ran the gamut of the primary 
and secondary pigments. 

The ties were handy and easily arranged, 
as the four-in-hand knot was made by 
machinery. To put the tie on, one placed 
it against the collar, threw the strong end 
around the neck and pushed the sma’l end 
through a hole. Then the proud possessor 
gave a smart pull, wriggled the neck several 
times and hitched the end to a pin. The 
tie was then ready for active service and, 
come what might in the ensuing battle, it 
remained in its position, tho often awry. 

The shoes wora by the early ball players 
were the familiar ‘‘Hum brogan”’ of that 
era. They had no cleats, but the soles 
were full of wooden pegs. Sometimes the 
pegs would come loose, and when they did, 
a player had to watch his step in circling 
the bases, or he’d find himself flat and out. 

There was no such a thing as a catcher’s 
mitt in the early days. In fact, it was not 
until 1888 that anything resembling the 
present-day catcher’s mitt came into use. 
Joseph B. Gunson, then playing with the 
Kansas City team, gets the credit for the 
first mitt. 

Gunson was quite a famous catcher in 
his time, and such famous pitchers as Cy 
Young, John Clarkson, Cuppy, Arthur 
Clarkson, and others hurled their respective 
deliveries at him. 

While playing with Kansas City, Gunson 
injured one finger of his left hand. What 
follows is his own story: ‘‘ There were two 
games the next day, so I stitched all the 
fingers of my left-hand glove together with 
twine, practically making it a mitt. It 
worked so well that I made a pad all around 
the finger ends, sewed a wire in it, and 
padded the center with sheepskin with wool 
on, covering it with buckskin, thus making 
a regular mitt.” 

Gunson never made anything out of his 
mitt. He had offers to patent his invention, 
but apparently none of th se appealed to 
him. Decker, of Chicago, subsequently 
made a mitt, and so did a number of others, 
but none made anything out of it. 


The ball used in the olden days was sof 
comparatively speaking, and it is a goo 
thing it was, because when the batter hit tk 
ball this is what happened: the play 
recovered the ball, threw it at the runne 
and if he hit him when he was off base, tk 
runner was out. > 

If the fielder was quick in handling tk 
ball and accurate in throwing, he hit th 
runner on the wing, so to speak, an 
the latter was out. If the ball missed tk 
target, the runner was safe. 

In July, 1867, the Athletics defeated tl 
Baltics by the score of 73 to 26. 
sounds more like a football or basket-be) 
game, but such inspiring scores were m 
at all uncommon in baseball back in tho; 
early days. Frequently the players con 
pletely lost track of the tally when it bege 
to soar skyward. 


| 
i 


When the scores were down in tl 
twenties, the game was considered tigh) 
It was the players’ idea of a pitcher 
battle. And one reason for this was tl 
prevailing style of pitching, thus: 


It was done underhand, without bendi1 
the elbow, much as one pitches quoit 
That is what is called a ‘‘pitch,’’ and t] 
name still clings, despite the fact that t] 
ball is now thrown, and has been throw 
for years. 

Moreover, the pitcher, in the old day 
was out there to accommodate the batt 
The latter, when he stept to the plat 
held out his hj,nd shoulder-high, wais 
high, or knee-high, denoting what kind 
a ball he liked vest to hit, high, mediur 
or low. 

After that the pitcher not only had 
pitch the ball yver the plate, but at t) 
height asked for by the batter. The bi 
might cut the plate waist-high, but if t 
batter had askjd for it shoulder-high, 
was a ‘‘ball.” 

And what di;:rnified individuals the ol 
time umpires wire! They wore frock coa 
and top hats, t»ok their time in rendert 
decisions, and generally kept a safe distan 
from any possible damage to their chapeai 
from fly balls. As a general rule the ur 
pire sat in a chair and had a nice k 
umbrella over his head to keep off the su 

In the old Knickerbocker score-boo’ 
there are frequent marginal notes agair 
a player’s name, reading, ‘‘Fined by t 
umpire.” This was ’way back in 184 
but it shows that whatever temper ¢ 
umpire may have is a traditional one, a 
much needed in tight places. 

Umpiring reached a scientific point in t 
days of Sheridan, O’ Loughlin, O’Day, ai 
Billy Evans. Certainly a great deal 
science and a great deal of judicial temp 
are needed in these modern days when : 
umpire has at least 200 decisions to ma 
in the course of two hours, and has to ma 
them on momentary evidence, for a sli 
to base waits for no man. ‘ 

Things were easier in the old days, ho 
ever. The game was not so fast as it 
to-day, and the umpire had time to’stro 
his whiskers, lift his top hat, scratch } 
head in thought, before shouting “Out.” 

Baseball contented itself with one w 


pire until the late ’eighties. ~~ | 


So accustomed have we become to 
salaries being paid to present-day stars 
it is difficult to realize there was onee 
rule that players were to receive ‘‘no ] 
As we see, an iconoclast was a 
change this: 


Harry Wright boldly faced this rule 
he went to Cincinnati, in 1867, with 


1 of organizing an 
e, 
rlance at some of the salaries paid the 
ious Red Stockings. Mere pocket- 
ney to-day. George Wright, Harry’s 
ther, and one of the best all-around 
yers of all time, played shortstop and 
w down $1,400. He was the highest- 
d player on the team. 

sa Brainard, with his swift, twisting 
5 of ball, received $1,100. Less than 
O was the average salary for the season. 
sefore Wright successfully bucked the 
» pay” rule, professionalism was a 
ree like murder. 

Vhile team play had its beginning with 
ry Wright’s Red Stockings, it was not 
il nearly fifteen years later that serious 
sntion was given to this important 
se of baseball. 

\drian C. (‘‘Pop’”’) Anson was one of 
greatest hitters the game has produced, 
his immortality in baseball rests on the 
‘k he did with the Chicago club of 1882, 
on he practically instituted inside base- 
, or team play. 

Jeginning then with Anson and his team, 
/ ean follow the development of team 
y through the St. Louis Browns under 
arley Comiskey’s inspiration, through 
nlon’s Baltimore team of 1890, and 
nk Chance’s famous Chicago Cubs. 
‘nson, like A. G. Spalding, began his 
eball career with the Forest City club 
Rockford. Later he led the National 
ue as a batter, just as Spalding led it 
2 pitcher. 6 

\nson became manage*f the Cubs when 
National League was formed in 1876 
l, largely because of his guidance, the 
bs won the championship in 1880, 1881, 
2, 1885, and 1886. 


all-professional 


ind here, in conclusion, is the story of 
vy the bunt, now so important was born: 


‘or the past half-century the bunt has 
yed an important réle,in baseball. It 
‘wonmanyagame. Vfhile the baseball 
ords disagree, some clajining that Dicky 
ree invented the buat way back in 
6, it is generally agreed the honor 
s to Tim Murnane. 
‘hose who recall Tim Murnane say that 
was as swift as an arrow in the infield 
i in his base-running, but that his work 
sat was a sad and sorry sight. Murnane 
yed with the old AthlJtics in the early 
renties, and when the!National League 
s organized in 1876, joined Harry 
ight’s Boston team. 
me day, by accident, his bat gave the 
| a weak, half-hearted tap. It died in 
ut of the pitcher’s box before the 
sher had awakened to the significance 
the weak little thing. When he did 
<e up, Tim was on first. 
‘his set Tim to thinking. He whittled 
side of his bat flat—against the regu- 
ons—and practised until he could “lay 
m down” in whatever direction he 
ated. Thus, so tradition says, the bunt 
3; born. 
fter Murnane left the game, the bunt 
into disuse, and, as late as 1889, it 
; referred to by the sports writers as 
ong the freak stunts of batting. In 
4, however, the famous Baltimore Ori- 
; showed how the bunt could help win 
pennant. Since then it has been a 
ver in the offensive side of the game. 
t took many years to bring baseball up 
the fast, heady game that it is to-day— 
development of ‘‘inside baseball,” the 
lution of equipment, the almost scien- 
: training that athletes in the big time 
e to go through to break into the 
jor leagues and stay there. 
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Do your 
CIGARETTES 


AGREE WITH 


SLIMMER 
TRAVEL? 


—~ 
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¢ + + SPUD’S COOLER SMOKE CERTAINLY DOES? 


Train rides in mid-summer... .« 
hours of reading, biding your time 
..- hours of smoking. Avoid those 
continual trips to the water cooler 
by smoking Spuds! Spud’s cooling, 
refreshing smoke keeps you always 
mouth-happy... soothing throats 
which never fail to take in cinders 


and dust...a great answer to the 


“SMOKE 16% COOLER BY TEST” 
...a little book telling how Spud’s 
greater coolness was proved scien- 
tifically and what it means to 
you...sent gladly on request. 


MENTHOL=COOLED 


unusual tilbacco appetite of travel. 
N 


Spud smitice is proved 16% cooler. 
ons 


= 


It heightens your enjoyment of 
Spud’s full tobacco flavor. It estab- 
lishes Spud as the new freedom 
in old-fashioned tobacco enjoy- 
ment. At better stands 20 for 20c. 
The Axton-Fisher Tobacco Com- 


pany, Inc., Louisville, Kentucky. 


JUDGE SPUD...Not by first puff 
...but by first pack. Surprise 
of first puff soon forgotten ...con- 
tinued coolness heightens enjoy- 
ment of the full tobacco flavor, 


D CIGARETTES 


INVESTMENTS 


AND + FINANCE 


ELECTRIC POWER BUILDING UP THE SMALL TOWNS 


population cityward, and turn people back again to the 

small towns, the most effective, it is generally agreed, 
is the network of electric-transmission wires that covers the 
eountry. More than 50,000 miles of these, power-distributing 
lines have been built in the last eight years, at an expense of 
more than $1,000,000,000. So wide-spread has the power net- 
work become, says the Chicago Journal of Commerce, that much 
of the industrial activity formerly confined to the large cities 
may now be accomplished in the small town. In fact, we are 
told, ‘‘some of the largest corporations have thus decentralized 
many of their operations.” The advantages of the rural com- 
munity over the city are many, it is said. So far as the workman 
is concerned, the overhead expense of living in the city is high; 
rents, food-distribution ec sts, water-supply, sewerage, traffic 
control, and police systms are costly necessities. As the 
Washington Post points ¢).t: 

" 


() ALL THE FORCES AT WORK to halt the rush of 


The city offers definite“dvantages to the industrialist, includ- 
ing an abundant supply of Jabor, power, transportation facilities 
for both raw and finished } roducts, and, to some extent, a mar- 
ket. But the city is not rb from disadvantages, such as higher 
costs of labor, real estate, ted taxation. When the population 
becomes too concentrated, Wie advantages may be outweighed 
by the disadvantages. Agfrding to some economists, this is 
what is happening in Ameffta to-day. 

A recent study of American business methods and policies by 
the Middle West Utilities Company, of Chicago, indicates that 
the drift of people to the lay, ee cities is continuing, but that the 
productive capacity of cite populations is not increasing in 
equal measure with that of the inhabitants of smaller towns. 
The investigators concluded that industrial leadership of the 
country is being transferred to the less-populous centers. Their 
findings are substantiated by the recent government report on 
economie changes, which s) owed that the only present gain in 
number of industrial wageaearners is taking place in towns of 
less than 10,000 populations; This tendency is particularly notice- 
able in the new industrial ¢,eas of the South. 

After a certain point of 4.uration is reached, according to the 
utilities company study, Gvy growth creates more handicaps 
than facilities for productive industries. Labor and electric 
power are diverted in increasing measure from production to 
mere efforts to overcome handicaps, such as street congestion. 
These difficulties have reacted upon industry, and some of the 
country’s foremost economists are urging decentralization. 


The next decade, concludes the Washington paper, ‘‘should 
see a rapid development of small cities.’? Already, notes the 
Chicago Journal of Commerce: 


The small towns, supplied with flexible transportation and 
given the benefit of the power networks in their regions, are 
mightily advancing in industrial importance. One of the chief 
causes of this tendency has been the marked improvement in the 
freight-transportation facilities of rural communities, as a result 
of automotive transportation, better highways, and the remark- 
able acceleration of railroad traffic. But even more important 
has been the construction of power networks that have furnished 
the rural communities with abundant facilities for operating 
industrial plants. 

It is not the electric-power companies alone that emphasize 
the importance to the rural communities of the rapid growth of 
distributable power; on the contrary, many social scientists have 
credited this growth with offering Americans the possibility of 
escape from city congestion. 

It is all cheerful news for the active small towns of the country 
looking for industries, and no less cheering for labor which would 
escape the confinements and expenses of life in huge cities. 


So, ‘‘despite the fact that it obviously is propaganda for the 
utilities concerns engaged in supplying electrical power to 
small cities,’ the book, ‘‘ America’s New Frontier,’’ contains 
‘‘much that is interesting and truthful,’’ observes the Columbus 


Dispatch. In this book, Martin J. Insull, President of the Middl 
West Utilities Company, says, in part: 


Wide-spread electric transmission has permitted genere 
distribution of electric energy all over the country, even to th 
smallest hamlet and the farm. It is no longer necessary tha 
manufacture should be centralized in crowded cities. Wit 
adequate transportation and power supply, the small towns ar 
relieved of handicaps that formerly diverted industry to th 
larger centers. 

It was not until about 1910-1912 that it became feasible t 
deliver this all-important element of power to virtually any plac 
where it was needed, or where a use could be found for it. Tha 
is the important difference between the power supply of to-da 
and the powes supply of yesterday. Steam power had to be use 
where it was generated. It could be transmitted no further tha 
the length of the leather transmission belt. Electric powe 
likewise, altho it could be transmitted from one end to th 
other of a single community, could not be transmitted any mor 
widely than that in its early days. The consequence was the 
both steam power and early electric power caused concentratio: 
of industry in the vicinity in which the power was available. 

Much of the power applied in great centers of population ? 
electrical, and therefore electrical power put to work in a sma 
town profits the people more than the:same amount of electricé 
energy used in a great metropolis. El*ctric power used in sma 
communities goes directly into net ¢<“ins of productivity an 
better living in a degree not equaled the great cities. Cit 
dwellers must pay heavily in labor, power, and money merel| 
to get out of each other’s way. Probably the most familiar aspec 
of this situation is the high cost of distributing foodstuffs withi 
metropolitan areas. j 

The per-capita use of electricity in such districts is very hig]| 
but power must be diverted to subways, elevateds, stree 
railways, elevators, pumping water to great heights in ta 
buildings, and many other services which are not required whel| 
people are less crowded. LHlectric traction, mostly in metr¢ 
politan cities, consumes over 11,000£/00,000 kilowatt-hours « 
electric energy yearly. Tall building, cavernous streets, dar’ 
rcoms demand an enormous amount: of daytime lighting. | 
large part of the ‘‘speed”’ of city life consists in frantic effor'} 
to get to and from the job. In Chicago, 29 per cent. of all tk! 
electricity generated is required for railway and traction use. _| 

The term decentralization does not mean that the large uni‘ 
of industrial areas are being broken up and moved out into tk 
smaller towns. What it does mean is that the natural expansic| 
of industry of to-day is directed into r.any smaller plants rath« 
than into enlargements of existing bieY ede plants. 


i 


ADVANTAGES OF OUTRIGHT BUYING—If the long lis 
of the bull market proves anything, says George T. Hughes i} 
a financial article for the Consolidated Press, ‘‘it is that tk! 
large profits go to the man who buys his shares outright an) 
stays with them; speculators make money by in-and-out tradin; 
assuming they are right on the average, but the greatest rewe | 
goes to the investor, again always providing that he has made / 
wise choice.”’ This authority finds an illustration of this declare 
tion in recent prices for utility stocks. For instance, Brookly] 
Edison (a minority stock 97 per cent. owned by Consolidate) 
Gas) recently was quoted at $350 bid and $500 asked. Ba} 
in 1922 it sold at $100 a share. Mr. Hughes makes the point: | 


Those who bought the stock on margin ‘‘for a turn” and the! 
sold it doubtless made money, altho they also must have tal 
some losses when the market went against them temporaril) 
But the purchaser who kept his stock or who exchanged it 
Consolidated Gas increased his capital enormously without 
risk involved in operating on borrowed funds. 

This is something to be borne in mind by the man who buy) 
stocks paying for them in full, and yet is disturbed by the 
to-day fluctuations in the prices for his holdings. A doze 
things can happen to depress the market for an active s 
without in any way affecting its investment merit. 


AMERICA’S STAKE IN MANCHURIA 

; HILE Soviet airplanes have been 
flying over the Manchurian border 
ities and ultimatums have been flying 
k and forth between China and Russia, 
jockholders in American banks and in- 
ustrial enterprises with wide foreign rami- 
TE ons have been wondering how much 
(merican capital is invested in the Far 
astern country, how many concessions 
tld, what the total American trade with 
janchuria amounts to, and so forth. 
‘eeording to a Washington dispatch to 
He New York Times: 


10,000 in capital invested in all of Man- 
juria, and only one American concession 
held in the disturbed area. Not more 
pan thirty-four American business houses 
i interests in the entire Manchurian 


{0,000 in citizens have less than $12,- 


hine, and among these there are.not more 
n a dozen corporations 61 intermuuoeni 
portance. The total American popula- 
jn does not exceed seventy-five. 

Among the important American firms 


fanchuria, are the National City Bank 
New York, the Standand Oil Company 
‘New York, Dodge and Seymour, manu- 
‘turers’ agents; Anderson, Meyer & Com- 
hay, of New York, importersand exporters; 
> Baldwin Locomotive Works, the Ameri- 
Manchurian Corpora jon, Frazar Fed- 
|, Inc., the Singer Sewi 4 2 Machine Com- 
py, the Pacific Orient: em Company, the 
ongolian Produce Company, the Man- 
hurian Fur Trading Company, and Uni- 
hsal Pictures. Other smaller companies 
wne the total to thirty-four. 
he National City Bank is the only 
e American company owning its own 
iness house in Harbin. The British- 
#eerican Trading Company, a British con- 
Wu largely controlled by A. \mericans, manu- 
Wveres and imports toberco products for 
lal Consumption. ry 
Whe Baldwin Locomotive Works, which 
§ i large orders of locomotives and cars to 
3 Chinese Eastern Railway during the 
., has the largest dealings with the rail- 
4 company, whose repair shops are 
ied at Harbin. 
ne only American concession in Man- 
fia is the soya-bean pla? tation, formerly 
Ged by the late Morgai!' Palmer, Ameri- 
‘citizen and Harvard grduate, who was 
Bed by bandits on his concession in 1927. 
Whe total American trade with Man- 
Biria, all of which clears through the 
|. of Dairen, averages around $9,500,000 
‘ly. Imports of American products 
Wong the last four years have averaged 
#1t $36,500,000 annually. These consist 
Pcipally of motor-cars, kerosene, tobacco 
fuets, agricultural machinery, railway 
@ pment, and building supplies. 
xports to this country recently have 
raged $3,000,000 yearly, consisting of 
furs and carpet wools. 


‘he flare-up over the Chinese Eastern 
A\way is not making it any easier for 
‘Chinese Nationalist Government to 
Biin loans for railway construction. In 
Washington .dispatch to the New York 
wld Tribune, Theodore C. Wallen says: 


Joorge B. Rea, representative of the 
Miese Ministry of Railways, said nego- 
Mons for $600,000,000 of American capi- 
‘Ato build a 10,000-mile extension of 
Mhese railways had been suspended by 
Mable conditions. 


ich have branches at Harbin, capital of 
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W. solicit conservative margin 
accounts based on purchases of 
stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange. Our facilities, 
resources, and experience, devel- 
oped through forty years of serv- 
ice to traders and investors, are 
placed at the disposal of individ- 
uals having satistactony banking 
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HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 
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. 


CHICAGO a 
PORTLAND, ME, 


BOSTON 
DETROIT 


NEW YORK 
PROVIDENCE 


CLEVELAND 
PITTSBURGH 


Members of the New York , Boston, Chicago, Cleve!}:? XS, Pittsburgh 
and Detroit Stock Exchanges and the New York Shut, Exchange 
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Associated System 


J 


Founded in 1852 a 


592,300 Customers Have Invested $42,000,000 


One in every 24 of the 
1,200,000 customers served is 
an investor in Associated se- 
curities. As daily users of 
electricity and gas they par- 
ticipate in the success of the 
business serving them. 

The population is increasing 
in the territories served, and 
the demands for electricity are 
increasing at an even greater 
rate. Steadily growing earn- 
ings, and the wide extent of 
the operations, have made the 
Associated System a major 
public utility and given its 
securities an established in- 
vestment position. 


ROWTH IN CUSTOME 


Write for our 16-page booklet “L” on the Class A Stock. 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 
Incorporated in 1906 


61 Broadway New York 


60 


Bible Words in 
their True Light 


Ministers, teachers, students, and laymen can now 
be their own Bible commentators without knowing 
Hebrew or Greek. The fine shades of meaning of 
biblical words not apparent in the English version, will 
reveal to you all passages in their true light, and give 
added strength and beauty to them. These and many 
other great advantages will accrue to every earnest 
preacher and student of The Word through 


YOUNG’S 
ANALYTICAL 
CONCORDANCE 


Latest Revised (20th) Edition 
by ROBERT YOUNG 


This truly remarkable work, the most comprehen- 
sive, exhaustive, and accurate Concordance to the Bible, 
has stood the test of time and proved invaluable to 
thousands upon thousands of readers. The Episcopal 
Recorder, Philadelphia, says: ‘“‘It is undoubtedly the 
best and most complete work of the kind ever pub- 
lished"’; and another distinguished critic says: “‘No 
other single work has put it so much in the reader’s 
power to attain a personal and independent knowledge 
of the true Words of God.” 


ee 


Six Fundamental Features 


4 
1. Every word is arranged in a? 1abetical order. 


2. Every word is classified und its own Hebrew 
or Greek original. 


3. Every Hebrew and Greek ylord is printed in 
the original characters, and thee rect pronunciation 
given in English letters, so that no#/5e need hesitate in 
speaking or reading to give the qriginal word, being 
able to pronounce it with confideng, i 

4. Each proper and geograpiUcal name is ar- 
ranged in its place in the Concord,nce, and the con- 
necting history, with the latest infgymation in biblical 
and historical antiquities gathered hy the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Society, is given. 


5. The prominent feature offthe work is the 
analytical character of each ref nce. The Bible 
student can, at a glance, find out ‘@ jr distinct points: 
(a) What the original Hebrew or Gr#:k of any word is} 
(b) its literal meaning; (c) a correct,;and trustworthy 
exegesis, and (d) what are really paral,el passages. 

6. A valuable summary of chijy results from 
recent topographical and archec?™ ical research 
to the illustration of Scripture is gin 


The Far-Reaching|..:lue of 
This Plar* 5 


Comprehensiveness—‘ Young’s “= }:lytical 
cordance"’ provides 311,000 referen™ ~ 118, 
which are not to be found in the bes «nown of the 
older concordances. It gives 30,¢90 readings and 
70,000 Greek and Hebrew words in iyt 1,244 pages. 


Discriminativeness — Every pasV.ge in the New 
Testament noted as doubtful or as\,.aving a various 
reading has been marked by bracket 


Con- 
° 


Proper Names—All proper nam of persons and 
places have been given with literal » 'Tanings. 


Dates—The date or era of every Pigg 2nis noted so as 
to distinguish between two or more the same name. 


Geography and Gazetteer—Thgy” ration of every 
place in its tribe with modern name——y forded. 


Other Special Wierits 


Not only has the work of REVISION been thoroughly 
gone into with scrupulous care—but valuable and im- 
portant SUPPLEMENTS in the shape of Index 
Lexicons to the Old and New Testaments have been 
made, which will prove of great service, particularly 
to those unacquainted with Hebrew or Greek. Also 
‘ta Complete List of Scripture Names, showing their 
MODERN pronunciation, while an accurate trans- 
literation of the ORIGINALS has also been given. 


The _ sketch of RECENT EXPLORATIONS IN 
are me LANDS, by Professor Nicol, is brought down 
to date. 


It Is a Handsome Volume 


““Young’s Analytical Concordance’’ contains 1,244 
pages. It is 1114 inches high, 834 inches wide, and 
nearly 3 inches thick. Printed in clear, easy-to-read 
type on excellent white book paper, strongly and 
handsomely bound in black cloth. A book that will 


last a lifetime! 
Send Only $ 1 cordance will be sent to 
you for 10 days’ exam- 
ination. If you decide to keep it, send us $1.50 in 
30 days, and $1 a month for 5 months thereafter until 
$7.50 has been paid. If you do not keep it, return it 
at our expense, we will return your $1, and you will 
owe us nothing. 


And this supreme Con- 


Re RR ae a = — 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


GENTLEMEN: Inclosed is $1* for which you are to send | 
me “‘Young’s Analytical Concordance to the Bible”’ 
for 10 days’ inspection. If I like the book, I will send 
you $1.50 in 30 days and $1 for 5 months thereatter. | 
If I do not like the book, I will return it at your ex- 
pense, you are to refund my $1, and I will owe you | 
nothing. L. D. 8-17-29 
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NO RAILROAD FEAR OF PLANES OR MOTORS 


HE menace to the railroads from air- 

planes and automobiles does not seem 
to be materializing. Here is one editorial 
writer testifying to the confidence of rail- 
road magnates that air traffic is not going 
to put the iron horse out of business, while 
another ealls attention to ‘‘convincing 
evidence that the motors have taken more 
business to the rails than they have taken 
from them.’”’ And to support such observa- 
tions come reports of record earnings so far 
this year which go a long way toward 
establishing 1929 as the biggest of all years 
in railroad history. It is an editorial writer 
in the New York Times who ealls attention 
tothe maiden voyage of the Bremen and the 
plans of both British and American opera- 
tors to meet the Bremen’s challenge by even 
faster ships as indicating arefusal nthe part 
Orne § Bhhe niet “to Sey ree Ta 
what the steamship d to the sailing-vessel, 
and what the airp: ...6 will do to the steam- 
ship.”” Of course, both railroad men and 
shipping men are making use of the air- 
plane in connection with their regular 
routes, but they certainly do not concede 
that aviation has the future to itself. On 
land as on sea there is a strong disinclina- 
tion on the part of transportation men, 
we read on, ‘‘to translate the flyers’ smoke- 
writing on the clouds as Mene, mene, tekel, 
upharsin”’: 


Bankers and promoters busy themselves 
with forming new trunk lines out of exist- 
ing systems, or projecting new construction. 
Electrifivation plans involving the ex- 
penditure of hundreds of millions of dollars 
in a comparatively few years are an- 
nounced. Terminal developments and 
grade-crossing improvements are being 
carried on with a zest that argues belief 
in a long future. The New York Regional 
Plan, looking thirty-five years ahead, 
includes a system of airports for the metro- 
politan area. But when it comes to pro- 
vide for the passenger traffic of 1965 the 
Plan thinks in terms of belt-line railroads 
and subways. 

Railroad magnates and _ ship-owners 
and regional planners need not be ac- 
cepted as masters of the infallible vision of 
the future. Even $25,000,000 may con- 
ceivably be put on the wrong horse—or the 
wrong ship. The business man’s future is a 
not-too-distant future; it need extend only 
long enough to cover the original invest- 
ment and a reasonable annual profit. 
Nevertheless, there is in the present-day 
bearing of the transportation business on 
land and sea a definite lack of concern 
about any imminent scrap-heap. 


While it is obvious to every one that 
motor-trucks have taken much short-haul 
business from the railroads, and that the 
rails have lost passenger business to buses 
and private ears, nevertheless, contends 
the Boston News Bureau, there are certain 
more obscure but more important facts 
we have quite overlooked: 


Motors, of course, do handle a very large 
amount of short-haul freight, but motors 
create even more freight for the rails than 
they take from them. For instance, the 
ore for building automobiles is moved by 
railroads to steel mills. The steel is then 


But, that.dsdue largely to more efficien 


moved to the motor plants by railroad 
Then the finished car is shipped by rail t 
the consumer. 

The raw material for making tires i 
shipped to the tire plants by rail. Th 
finished material is shipped from the plan 
largely by rail. : ; 

But for the motor-car there would b 
comparatively few top-notch, hard-surface: 
highways. The railroads move a great dea 
of material for building such highways. 

Material for building garages is move: 
largely by railroads. In a hundred othe 
ways motors are creating freight in tre 
mendous aggregate volume for the rails. | 

The proof of this statement lies in pub 
lished statistics. Gross earnings of thirt 
leading railroads, for instance, have in 
ereased, roughly, 30 per cent. since 191¢ 
while total population has increased no 
more than half that amount. Net earning 
of course, have made a sensational recovery 


management. The increase in gross is du 
to a heavier volume of freight. 

We are beginning to hear about the ir 
roads that airplanes are making on ral 
road earnings, too. But in the end we sha. 
probably find that the airplane, like th 
motors, will tke more business to th 
rails than it will take from them. 

The short-hayil rails—the feeders—ma_ 
find it impossikje to show reasonable prol, 
its. In time, ecgnomic progress may mak 
them useless. ,;They may have to b 
scrapped like @,ytworn shop tools. Bu 
railroads are nov facing extinction. Ther 
is hardly room for doubt that 1929 will bj 
the best railroad year to date, but in th 
future there will be more new high record 


The last sentence calls to mind recer 
reports of railroad earnings for the firs 
part of the current year. According to th 
New York Times, net earnings of all th| 
reporting railrof\2s for the first five month) 
of the year reagned a record total of $457 | 
362,000, an increase of 21.57 per cen’ 
above the $376,209,000 earned in the sam! 
period last year. It is thought that th 
percentage of inerease is likely to be sti 
larger when the reports are in for the si 
months, as ixaportant roads like t 
Pennsylvania, Ny % Haven, Erie, and Uni 
Pacific have ¢ablished record or nee 
record earnings for the six months. AC 
cording to The Times, ‘‘the earnings an 


and— 


The only factor which is likely to 
tate against an even greater gain than 
roads will probably make this year is 
possibility that maintenance charges 
increase in the last half of the year. Som 
railroad men believe some roads have g 
too far in reducing maintenance charges 


Profitable Evening.—‘‘Who’s the absen! 
minded one now?” said the professor | 


“You left your umbrella back there 
I not only remembered mine but I bro 
yours too.’’ And he produced them 
his coat. 
His wife gazed blankly at him. 
“But,” said she, ‘neither of us brow 
one to church.”— U. P. Magazine. 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


FOREIGN 


7 31.—The North German Lloyd liner 
Bremen smashes the east-bound trans- 
utlantic record by making the crossing 
in 110 hours and 30 minutes, seven 
hours less time than the previous record. 


ie dirigible Graf Zeppelin takes off 
from Friedrichshafen, Germany, for 
Lakehurst, New Jersey. 


ust 4.—Fifty thousand Boy Scouts, 
assembled from virtually every civi- 
ized nation on the globe, gather at 
Arrowe Park Camp, England, to cele- | 
brate the peace of the world. 


ust 6.—At the opening of the con- 
ference on the Young plan for settle- 
ment of the reparations problem, at The 
Hague, Philip Snowden, British Chan- 
2ellor of the Exchequer, announces that 
Great Britain does na 
fundamental principle q 
me total that Germany 
pay, but does object to 
the annuities proposed 
to Great Britain. 


e British Government 
termination of the B 
occupation of Egypt 
ception of the Suez Cana 
sranting of other rightsy 


DOMESTIC 


‘ust 1.—In a riot of 90c 
Federal prison at Leaver 
one convict is killed and 


ust 2.—Wilber Brother 
Seattle, Washington, wi 
4. Edison scholarship, a 
are awarded also to hi$ 
'tors—Charles H. Br 
itedding, Connecticut; # 
Pittsburgh; James Se 
New Mexico, and Bgq 
eutler, Indiana. 


win C. Wilson, First 
American Embassy a3 
pointed unofficial Ame 
1t the intergovernme 
»o consider the Young 
ment plan. 


6 National Cooperativ 
1a initial membership of TUOWS 
ars in 100 commodity coop 


sroups, is organized at the meeting ol es TOR alike, but Mazpa Lamps are safely packed 
fhe American Institute of Cooperation, ‘there may be a great differ- in cartons of six... to prevent 
15 Baton Rouge, Louisiana. i eta tat 
' ence between them in juiciness, breakage and to assure you an 
- eee P ee ee sweetness and flavor. extra supply on the shelf when- 
5 P ? S y 

iles from Germany, reaching Ee There may also be great ever sockets need refilling. Where 
me Nor ee he ir ee differences between lamps that there are empty sockets, there is 
1afen. look alike. But you need never likely to be dangerous eyestrain. 
hop James Cannon, Jr., issues a state- make any mistake about the Edison Mazpa Lamps represent 
nent defending his political position quality of the lamps you buy. the latest achievement of Mazpa* 
ind his personal financial affairs, and 4 ‘ 5 
leclaring that ‘‘either Raskobism must The name Mazpa on the bulb Service, through which the bene- 
@ repudiated or dry Southern Demo- means tested quality. Because of _ fits of world-wide research and 
rats are of necessity permanently out saan : 5 : : : 
f the Democratic party.” their high quality, Edison Mazpa experiment in the Laboratories of 
Me yen W. Garrett Baltimore Lamps give you the full value General Electric are given ex- 
vanker, is appointed Ambassador to of the current consumed. clusively to lamp manufacturers 
ea succeed Henry P. Fletcher, For your convenience, Edison entitled to use the name Mazpa. 
ust 6.—President Hoover announces *MAZDA—the mark of a research service 

hat he will ask the December session 
Congress for an appropriation of 
9,000,000 to relieve the present conges- 

ion in the Federal prisons. y 

© convicts are killed and one convict ~ 

md a guard wounded in a dash for 

berty at the Kansas State Peni- GENERAL ELECTRIC 


entiary. 
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- SPICE OE] tase 


a 


think 


ArRTHUR— ‘I 


” 


Guerdon of Labor. 
she’s as pretty as she can be. 
JEAN—‘‘Most girls are.’”’—Stray Stories. 


No Nectar.—Tommy (after the first dose 


of medicine left by doctor)—‘‘Are you 
quite sure, mother, that Dr. Briggs is the 


best man on mumps?”—Hwumorist (London). 


Page Emily Post—Lapy Driver— 
“Tell me, George, quick! Which is the 
right side of the road to keep on when 
you're running down a hill backward like 
this?’’— Punch. 


Those Large Thumbs.—We have great 


admiration for fancy 
divers. They can dive 
twenty or thirty feet 


and splash less than we 
do opening a bottle of 
milk.— Judge. 


Woes of a Prophet.— 
Vistror—‘‘Isn’t that the 
man who writes the dé ally B 
forecasts for the papers? 

Woman—“‘Yes, but ’e 
ain’t lookin’ well lately 
Weather ain’t been 
agreein’ with v 
London Opinion. 


"im. 


Comfort First.—‘‘Hear 


the latest about New- 
rich?” 
“No. What now?” 


“He bought a Louis 
XIV bed, but it was toal 
small for him, so he sent * 
it back and asked for a 
Louis XVI.” — Boston 
Transcript. 


Influence of Einstein? 
—Soon the nation will 
know whether Herbert 
Hoover is going to 
along with Congress. 
Politicians think he will 
do the trick, perhaps to a larger extent 
than any of his successors during the past 
twenty-five years.—Farm Journal. 

Welcome Tears.—They were talking 
about women friends. ‘‘Do you see Emma 
often?” one inquired. 

“Oh, yes, quite frequently,” 
replied. 

‘“‘Is she happily married?” 

“Is she? I should say so. Why, that 
girl is so happily married she has to go to 


“ 
oO 
reas 


the other 


the theater for a good ery.’”’—Epworth 
Herald. Fe 
Powerful Motive—It was the young 


barrister’s first case, and he was bubbling 
over with pride and enthusiasm as he stood 


in court. 

‘Now,’ said he, addressing the de- 
fendant, ‘“‘you say you came to town to 
look for work? I put it to you there was 


another, a stronger motive that brought 
you all this distance.” 

“Well,’’ hesitated the defendant, 
was—”’ 

‘Ah!’ eried the barrister, 
‘And what was it?” 

‘*\ locomotive 


‘““there 


South Coast Times. 


triumphantly. | 


do you 
teacher, 


“oujours la Politesse.—‘ How 
like your new French music 
Helen?” 

‘“‘He’s a very polite man. When I made 
a mistake yesterday, he said: ‘Pray, made- 
moiselle, why do you take such pains to 
improve on Beethoven?’’—Pearson’s. 

The Pants She Panted for—The will has 
just been proved of a man living in a 


southwest suburb of London who died 
last November, in which he left to his 


“One pair of my trousers, free of duty, 
as a symbol of what 
in my lifetime, but 


wife: 
and earriage paid, 
she wanted to wear 


did not.”—English paper. 


No houen Lg 
play that we’re martied! * 
SMALL BrorTHER—‘Na 
ball and then we won’t get bunged up so 
much.’’— Life. 


Perils of a Sporting Life-—TuEr CoLoneL 
—“T just erept out and shot the brute in 
my pajamas.” 

Dotty—‘‘But, Colonel, how 
elephant get into your pajamas?”’ 

—London Opinion. 


did the 


Caught on the Rebound.—Ho.ipay- 
MAKER (leaving crowded boarding-house)— 
“T admit I don’t object to sleeping in the 
breakfast-room, but really, I think you’re 
going a little too far when. you charge me 
extra for breakfast in my bedroom!”’ 

—London Opinion. 


World’s First Neckers.—He did not 
blame them for making love in a taxi. 


After all, that kind of thing had been going 
on ever since the days of Adam and Eve. 

—Weekly paper. 
That taxi we had the other day must 
have been the one Adam and Eve rode in. 
— Humorist (London). 


SLIPS THAT PASS IN THE NIGHT 


Kitchen aaecen ~He underwent ar 
operation by the American Can Company 
in Portland.—East Oregonian. 


Skin ’Em Alive-—Wanted 100 men te 
peel pulp, painters, paperhangers, and pipe 
fitters — Ad in a Canadian paper. 


Any Trade-in?— 
JUNE BRIDE SALE 

Starts To-day 

—Ad in a Syracuse paper. 
Three’s a Crowd.—It is requested thai 
at least two persons shar¢ 
one bath. — Announce 
ment card from a Saratogt 


Hotel. 


Strong Language.— 
LAWYERS TO 
TALK GARLIC 
—Head-lines en a Dubli 


cable to the Syracus 
Herald. 

What’s His ’Phoni 
Number? — Buy Fron 
Owner. Buick Coach, 
Late Model. Excellen 


condition, small mileage, 
owner died.— Hl Pag, 
Evening Post. : 

300 Per Cent. Home 
—Wanted — To sell @ 
trade my brick resideneé 


2214 Fairview Road 
Reason — need mor 
rooms; had one chili 


when moved in; now go 
four; good place.—R@ 
leigh Evening- Times. © 


We Live and Learn 
Q. What was the coum! 
try that is now a 
formerly called? W. | 
A. Siberia is a Negro republic on ‘ 
west coast of Africa, a country which wa! 
formerly known as Upper Guinea.— Rich 
mond Times-Dispatch. 


Must Have Smelt Powder, However— 
June 26 has been selected by May a. 
the date of her marriage to Maurice 
It will be her first martial venture.— Gal 
veston News. 


Waiter! Vegetable Dinner!— 
SPECIAL TODAY: 
Fried Rabbi and French Fried Potatoes, 
50¢e.—Item noted by a Diaest reader on thi 


menu of an Oakland (Cal.) restaurant. 


Dad’s Sitting Up, Thank You.—Mrs 
K. C. —, the very proud mother of a baby 
daughter, has returned from the hospital 
The baby and mother and father are get 
ting along fine.— Portland (Ore.) paper. 

Change of Air—Miss Estella Smitl 
left Tuesday for Goldsboro, as a delegall 
from the Red Hell Sunday School, to a 
tend the twenty-seventh annual convell 
tion of the Sunday Schools and Christial 
Endeavor Societies.— Newport (Pa.) News 


THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S EASY CHAIR 


(TITLE REGISTERED IN U. S. PATENT OFFICE) 


To decide questions concerning the correct use of words for this column, the Funk & Wagnalls New Standard Dictionary is consulted as arbiter 
Readers will please bear in mind that no notice will be taken of anonymous communications 


oustics.—‘‘H. 8S. M.,’’ New York City.— 
/ Many other scientific terms, acoustics is 
al in form but singular in construction, 
efore, it requires a verb in the singular. So, 
* sentence should read: “The acoustics of our 
auditorium is entirely satisfactory.”’ 


ishi-bazouk.—‘‘H. G. C.,”” Atlanta, Ga.— 
Turkish bashi-bazouk is defined as: ‘‘ An ir- 
lar volunteer of the armies of Turkey and 
dependencies, noted for lawlessness and de- 
ity, who renders service for his maintenance, 
obtains neither pay nor uniform.” It is 
ved from the Turkish bashi-bazuq, one in no 
ial dress, from bashi, head-dress + bozuq, 
rderly, from boz, spoil. 


joate; shoat.—‘'H. H. T.,’’ Horace, N. Dak.— 
ute does not occur in our records as a common 
1. The proper name is a variant form of 
ty, an English dialect word that means 
ubby.’’ In this sense it occurs in Kent. 
tt was originally spelled schoat, and in 1000 
xnated a fish that resembled a trout; in 1413, 
ung weaned pig, and in 1736 a trough from 
bh young pigs were fed. In the early years of 
last century it was used for an idle, worthless 
Ww. 


npedocles.—‘J. R.,” New York City.— 
xreek philosopher and statesman (490-430 
).) who was the hero of many stories and leg- 
, the chief among them being the story of his 
ppearance from among men. According to 
story, one midnight, after a feast held in his 
wr, he was called away in a blaze of glory to 
gods; according to another, he had thrown 
self into the crater of the volcano Etna in the 
> that men, finding no trace of his end, would 
ose him translated to heaven. But the vol- 
» cast out his brazen sandals and betrayed his 


JU. 


-libris.—“ J. R. M.,’’ Philadelphia, Pa.—The 
licized pronunciation of this Latin phrase is 
ai’ bris—e as in get, ai as in aisle, and i as in 
It is defined as follows: ‘‘A label or stamp, 
ily of artistic design and bearing a symbolic 
ce, to indicate the ownership of a book; a 
<-plate: so called from the custom of placing 
he book-plate the words ex libris (from the 
<s [of]) and the owner’s name.” 


ist.—‘J. B. P.,”” Ethel, Ark.—This is a col- 
ial word for ‘‘cur’’ in use in the Southern 


Western parts of the United States. It is 
ounced faist—ai as in aisle. 
lowses, galluses.—‘‘A. G.,’’ Wilkinsburg, 


—The word gallowses, spelled also galluses, is 
sotticism and colloquial United States form 
jallows, suspenders, called braces in England. 
term owes its origin to the fact that in their 
nal form, they resembled the old gallows; 
‘s, gallowses or galluses. The first literary 
rd of the term dates from 1730 when Bailey 
‘©: ‘‘Gallowses, contrivances made of cloth, 
hooks and eyes, worn over the shoulders by 
to keep their breeches up.’’ 


meral.—‘‘W. J. S.,’’ Dallas, Tex.—In the 
od States, the rank of general was created 
eh 3, 1799, for George Washington. He died 
after, and in 1802 the rank was abolished. 
as revived in 1866 for Ulysses Simpson Grant, 
on his accession to the Presidency in 1869, it 
conferred on William T. Sherman. On the 
ement of General Sherman, in November, 
, the office lapsed, but in June, 1888, the rank 
revived for Philip H. Sheridan, and _ in 1917, 
john J. Pershing. During the War Tasker H. 
; and Peyton C. March were both made 
rals. 


aduate, graduation.—‘‘S. H. S.,”’ Center, 
—The accepted phrase in current usage is 
duation exercises,’’ but inasmuch as_ present 
iciples are sometimes used as verbal nouns, 
graduating would not be erroneous but 
sual, 

3a matter of exactness, however, the exercises 
‘commencement exercises,” and the occasion is 
red to as ‘‘a commencement,’ at which the 
ents are graduated. Please note that in this 
2», the word commencement in American uni- 
ities and colleges, and by extension in many of 
lower schools, means ‘‘the celebration of the 
pletion of the course by, the graduates, when 
ees or diplomas are publicly conferred and the 
ents have qualified to commence the higher 
ies or business to which they have been 
nced.’’ Beh. 

aduation is the admission of a student to 
gree by a college or a university. Graduated 
n adjective in rare use defined as ‘‘having 
ified in a course of learning.’ rs : 

1e verb graduate is defined as ‘“‘to admit to 
cademic degree at the end of a course of in- 
‘tion in a school, especially a college or a uni- 
ity. The institution graduates the candidate, 
is, admits him to a degree, or marks him with 
gree, at the end of a course of instruction, 
‘efore, the man is graduated.” 


headquarters.—‘‘G, M.,’”’ San Antonio, Tex.— 
The word quarters, in the compound word head- 
quarters, is considered as a plural, and therefore, 
takes a plural pronoun—these headquarters in- 
stead of this headquarters. 

The reason for this lies in the fact that head- 
quarters contain everything pertaining to the com- 
manding officer’s activities. The word is defined 
as, ‘‘the chief or main quarters from which orders 
or information may be issued; the temporary or 
permanent location of a commanding officer in 
camp, garrison, or elsewhere; also, the residence of 
the commander-in-chief of an army; the place 
whence his orders are issued.”’ 

When the term was first introduced, it caused 
some confusion (as new terms always do), and in 
Clarendon’s “History of the Rebellion,’ it was 
used with a verb in the singular—‘ Edgehill, 
where the headquarters of the earl was.’”? But in 
1660, and after, the plural construction was ac- 
cepted and is still used—‘‘The headquarters of 
the Army were at Windsor.”” This was undoubt- 
edly due to the fact that the headquarters do 
not consist merely of the commander-in-chief, 
but include all of the personnel under his direc- 
tion; in other words, his staff. 


horse-power.—‘E. M. B.,’’ Worcester, Mass. 
—This is a compound word which, when pre- 
ceded by a numeral, is construed as a singular 
notwithstanding the plurality of its numeral, just 
as ten-foot pole, three-story house, two-foot rule, 
ten-mile race, etc. 

When first introduced, more than a century ago, 
the method of estimating the effects of engines 
was by what were called ‘‘horse powers.’’ Later 
the “‘s’’ was dropped, and the ‘‘50-horse’’ formed 
an attributive phrase qualifying ‘“‘power,’”’ as in 
“four-horse coach.’’ 


linage, lineage.—‘‘R. D. H.,’’ Miami, Fla.— 
The spelling linage is the normal form. But 
lineage is more than half a century old, and in 


good use. In fact, from 1850, when editors paid 
reporters and literary hacks by the line, the 
practise was to offer lineage and so spell it. In 


Chaucer’s time, linage was the spelling of our 
lineage (lineal descent), and continued to the days 
of Elizabeth. The form lineage (descent) was 
introduced by Rowe in 1701. To-day linage is 
the form used to designate the number of lines in 
printed matter, and the earliest date that we have 
of this use is 1883. It is to be found in all modern 
dictionaries. 


Louvre; Quo Vadis.—‘‘H. L. W.,’’ Dublin, 
Tex.—(1) The name of an ancient palace of the 
Kings of France in Paris. It is now a museum of 
science and art. The word Louvre is pronounced 
lu’vr—u asin rule. (2) Quo Vadis is the Latin for 
‘““Whither goest thou?’’ 


orifice. —‘E. E. D.,’”? Mason City, Ia.—This 
word forms its plural by the addition of -s, and 
is pronounced o7/i-fis-es—o as in or, i as in habit, 
Zz as in hit, e as in get. 


picnic, picnicked.—“ M. L. F.,’’ Asheville, O.— 
The spelling picnic is the accepted spelling of this 
word to-day, and the participles are formed by 
adding -ked and -king. This spelling dates from 
1821 when Moore in his ‘‘ Memoirs,”’ wrote: ‘‘ The 
Villamils and I picnicked our provender.” 

The word was in common use in France in 1650 
or earlier. It is to be found recorded by Ménage 
in his Dictionary for 1692, and there is spelled 
piquenique. This fact was unknown, to Littré 
who, in his Dictionary (1881) says: ‘“‘This word 
seems to have been introduced at the beginning 
of the eighteenth century; anyway, one does not 
find it in the Dictionary of the Academy before 
the edition of 1740.” 


piker.—‘W. W. W.,” Punxsutawney, Pa.— 
To-day, this word is defined as: ‘‘one who con- 
sistently refuses to pay for, or toward, or share 
with one’s associates: a penurious person; tight- 
wad; miser.”’ 

Since the thirteenth century the word has meant 
“a robber, a thief,’’ and, later, ‘‘a petty thief, pil- 
ferer,’”’ and the source of this meaning is picker, 
meaning ‘‘one who picks or plucks off; one who 
steals, especially small things that may be readily 

icked up.” In Promptorium Parvulorum, an 
nglish-Latin dictionary compiled by Geoffrey 
the Grammarian in 1440, we read: Pykare, 
lyttle theves, furculus.” These light-fingered 
gentry received attention in the 19th Act of 
King Henry VII’s reign, where the word was 
spelled pikars. 


plurals of family names.—K. H.,”’ Spring- 
field, Ill.—The plurals of family names are 
formed by the addition of s or es; as: Jones, 
Joneses; Higgins, Higginses; McIntyre, McIn- 
tyres; McCann, McCanns, ete. 


prima facie.—‘E, M.,’. New York City.— 
This term is of Latin origin, used in law, and 
means ‘‘at first view.’’ It is pronounced, prai’ma 
fe’shi-i—ai as in aisle, a as in final, e as in prey, 
sh as in ship, first i as in habit, second 7 as in police. 


racketeer.—“‘R. F. T.,’’ Sevierville, Tenn.— 
This word is defined as: ‘“‘One who engages in 
bootlegging, beer-running, or other illegal occu- 
pations; also, one who _ terrorizes legitimate 
business, by violence, to obtain control of it, or 
to receive graft for protection from further 
intimidation.”’ 


rafale.—‘H. B. H.,”” South Bend, Ind.—This 
word means, “‘A short intensive bombardment 
repeated at brief intervals.’’ It is pronounced 
ra’ful’/—first a as in artistic, second a as in art. 


speak, talk, utter-—"“M:. ©.-W.,”’ Brooklyn, 

. Y.—Speak is from the Anglo-Saxon specan, 
and means “‘to utter articulate sounds or express 
thoughts by words.”’ To talk is “‘ to speak fluently 
and familiarly.”” Talk is from Anglo-Saxon talian, 
speak. Utter is from Anglo-Saxon utian, put out, 
and means ‘‘to express with the voice, as by put- 
Uns oat or making sounds be they articulate or 

ot. 

Dr. Fernald says, “To talk is to utter a succession 
of connected words, ordinarily with the expecta- 
tion of being listened to. To speak is to give 
articulate utterance even to a single word; the 
officer speaks the word of command, but does not 
talk it. To speak is also to utter words with the 
ordinary intonation, as distinguished from singing. 
To chat is ordinarily to utter in a familiar, conver- 
sational way; to chatter is to talk in an empty, 
ceaseless way like a magpie.’”’-—English Synonyms, 
Antonyms, and Prepositions. 


therefor, therefore.—‘‘E. §. A.,’’ Potsdam, 
N. Y.—These words should not be confused. 
Therefor is the equivalent of ‘‘for this” or ‘‘for 
that,”’ as in “a plating outfit and all the materials 
needed therefor.’’ Therefore means ‘‘for this or 
that reason,” as in ‘“‘I am ill, therefore, I can not 
join you.’ Therefor is rarely used except in 
formal writings, such as legal documents. 


To send to_Coventry.—‘‘M. L. C.,’? San 
Diego, Calif.—Coventry is a city in the Midlands 
of England where women, who spoke to soldiers, 
were ostracized because of the unpopularity of 
the troops. Hence the meaning of to send to 
Coventry, is to banish from society or social 
intercourse. This phrase may have originated 
(1) from the fact that incompetent officers were 
sent to the town by the Parliamentary party; 
(2) from the number of Royalists in Coventry 
jail during the Commonwealth; (3) from the 
restriction of trading privileges in Coventry; or, 
(4) from a corruption of quarantine, formerly 
pronounced cointrie. 


U, V.—‘S. C. A. R.,’? Newark, N. J.—In the 
Roman alphabet, ‘‘U’’ was identical in form and 
origin with ‘‘V,’’ the same symbol being employed 
as a vowel and consonant. In Latin manuscripts, 
written in capitals, the ‘‘V’’ form is retained, but 
in uncial manuscripts, of which the earliest speci- 
mens belong to the third or fourth century, the 
modified form of ‘‘U’’ appears. ‘‘V’’ is the Latin 
and classical form of ‘‘U,’’ and it is still used by 
artists and sculptors. 


Wagnalls.—‘'G. H. W.,’’ Edmore, Mich.— 
This name is pronounced wag’nalz—first a as in 
fee pecond a@ as in all or when unstressed as in 

nal. 


wahoo.—‘‘L. M. C.,’’ Astoria, Ore.—According 
to the ‘‘Handbook of American Indians,’’ this 
term is applied asa name to ‘‘ Luonymus purpureus, 
the spindle-bush, burning bush, or Indian arrow- 
wood, spelled also whahoo, waahoo, and wahoon. 
It is derived from the Dakota wanhu, ‘arrow- 
wood.’’’ Itis a laxative American shrub, exhibit- 
ing bright scarlet pendulous capsules in the 
autumn. 

Henderson in his ‘‘ Handbook of Plants”’’ says, 
“Tuonymus atropurpureus, a native species, is a 
valuable shrub for the border, on account of its 
handsome foliage, its abundance of purple flowers, 
and its copious crimson fruit in autumn. This 
species is what is commonly called Burning bush, 
or Waahoo. It grows freely in almost any soil or 
situation, preferring a moist one. Japan _ has 
furnished several species with ornamental foliage, 
that are among our most useful plants for single 
specimens; for baskets or window-gardens.”’ 


Worcestershire; pronunciation.—‘'B. F. S.,”’ 
Sioux City, Ia.— Worcestershire is pronounced 
wus’tar-shir—u as in full, @ as in final, sh as in 
ship, and 7 as in police. 

At one time each of the English counties had 
its own dialect, but the mingling of the people 
through greater ease in communication has 
caused a mingling of dialects with the result that 
both the dialect and pronunciation of one county 
have been introduced into other counties. For 
instance, the words barley, cart, park, warm, and 
wort, pronounced as if they were spelled with an 0 


(as in nor) in Gloucester, Worcester, Norfolk, 
Oxford, Buckingham, Suffolk, northern Kent, 
Sussex, western Somerset, Stafford, and Corn- 


wall, were so pronounced exclusively in Sussex 
and Kent, 
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.... 200d-will at $1...- 


Good-will may be the most valuable thing a busi- 
ness possesses. Yet the usual practice of those 
owning the best-known trade-marks is to fix the 
physical value of good-will on the annual statement 


at one small dollar. 


There is not a business enjoying a permanent success 
but that its progress has been constructed on the 
bed-rock of good-will. When a manufacturer makes 
people believe in the quality of his product, in the 
integrity of his policy, in the soundness of his values, 
people begin to discuss the trade-name of that prod- 
uct, and the sales records soon reflect the fruits of 


such discussion, 


Those whose opinions carry weight, whose judg- 
ment is not to be challenged, who have the means 
to express their convictions through definite pur- 
chases, are the leaders of buying in every community. 


Winning the confidence of influential people assures 


a eS ee _ 


the gaining of the good-will of the millions of con- 


sumers who “follow the leader.” 


Thus some of the country’s foremost advertisers 
turn to The Literary Digest as a direct road to the 
minds of the alert families of America who temper 
selection with good judgment and who confer upon 


a product a priceless good-will. 
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